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JAPANESE FANCY-WORK. 


HE Japanese, although until latterly so little 
known and so inaccessible to civilized na- 
tions, have, notwithstanding, made great prog- 
ress in some branches of art. Their manufactures 
are remarkable, their lacquer-ware unsurpassed 
for beauty and delicate finish; and although we 
may perhaps laugh at the grotesqueness of the 
decorations, the imperfect perspective, and gen- 
eral ugliness of design, yet the execution is wor- 
thy of any nation in the world. Others have en- 
deavored to imitate the fine polish to be seen on 


these Japanese articles, but the best specimens 
fall short of theirs. 

One peculiar feature of their manufactures is 
the use that is made of paper; for not only is it 


| used for the ordinary purposes common to our- 


selves, but takes the place of textile fabrics, and 
is woven into cloth of various kinds, to be made 
into coats and dresses: It takes the place of 
leather, and by some unknown secret of their 
own they give it all the toughness and elasticity, 
as well as imperviousness to water, peculiar to 
the latter. All kinds of manufactured material 
is imitated in paper, from coarse cloth for men’s 





clothing, hats, buttons, and shoes, down to Chi- 
nese crapes, with all the crimp and gloss of the 
original, and cambric pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Japanese paper-work embraces also a kind of 
lace that is woven by hand into beautiful designs 
for screens, chair tidies, cushions, work-bags, 
mats, and a hundred other pretty things such 
as ladies like to make. We have seen one or 
two beautiful specimens of this work, which is 
as yet quite new in this country. The paper to 
be used for the purpose should be fine tissue- 
paper, cut into long strips a quarter of an inch 
wide, and may be either all white or of two col- 
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ors. The next thing to be done is to twist each 
one of these slantwise, just as one would roll a 
lamp-lighter. When you have done a dozen or 
more, begin to twist two together the reverse 
way, forming a cable ; but all the time you must 
keep the original twists well tightened, as they 
will have a constant tendency to untwist. They 
can be made of any required length by piecing 
on the twists as the work proceeds. 

Having thus prepared the cable thread, it is to 
be formed or woven into a net-work by knots and 
double knots, very readily done by hand. Start- 
ing with any even number of these cables, you 
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Vig. 1.—Brown CaMEL’s-HAIR Fig. 2.—Brown CaMEL’s-HAIR Fig. 3.—Gray VicoGNnr Fig. 4.—O.tve Green Poprin Fig. 5.—Otive GREEN POopPLin Fig. 6.—Gray VicoGNe 
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Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ WINTER HOUSE DRESSES. 
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weave your pattern, taking four to form the knot, 
but must first fasten the ends to a strip of mus- 
lin in an embroi frame, so as to keep them 
firm and in place. Next row. Take two threads 
from one knot and two from another to form 
an alternation, thus leaving an open square be- 
tween. Or the threads may be plaited evenly 
but loosely for the space of an inch; then, by 
taking two from each plait above to form the 
one below, the same alternation will be produced, 
only the will be longer than wide. Either 
one of patterns looks well when evenly 
woven, and if colored paper be introduced in 
ar the effect is pleasantly varied. ; 

e cords, tassels, etc., needed for finishing 
the may all be manufactured from 
the same kind of on 

Another way would be to form a regular net- 


work with a netting needle, or crochet it with a 


loose stitch. 

One would naturally expect these things to be 
very frail and easily broken, but there is a mar- 
velousamount of strength in these twisted threads, 
and even when wet they do not break very readi- 
ly. The work is worth trying for its very nov- 
elty. 





Harrer’s Macazine; WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS fake 
pleasure in announcing that they will 
soon commence the publication of a new 
CuristMas Story, entitled 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


by B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” 
“ Foshua Marvel,” “Griff;’ and other 
popular tales. “GOLDEN GRAIN” will 
be profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

As a writer of short stories the author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass stands without a rival, 
and our readers have already begun to 
look for his Christmas Story as one of 
the most charming attractions of the Win- 
ter Holidays. We append the headings of 
the several chapters of “GOLDEN GRAIN,” 
as a foretaste of the rare treat in store for 
ats readers. ‘ 
THROUGH COUNTRY ROADS TO SOME GREEN, 

PLEASANT SPOT. 
II. 
THANK GOD FOR A GOOD BREAKFAST! 
III. 

THEY LISTENED WITH ALMOST BREATHLESS 


ATTENTION TO EVERY WORD THAT FELL 
FROM HER LIPS. 


IV. 
FOR MERCY’S SAKE, TELL ME! WHOSE VOICE 
WAS IT I HEARD JUST NOW? 
V. 
THEY WON’T WANT NO MORE MOTHERS BY- 
AND-BY, SIR. 
VL 
FOR THESE, AND SUCH AS THESE. 
VII. 
THEY JUDGE THE LIFE OF AN INDIVIDUAL BY 
MEANS OF AN AGGREGATE. 
VIIL. 
THIS "ERE FREE AND ’LIGHTENED COUNTRY 


OF OURN’S CRAMMED FULL 0’ TEMPLES 0’ 
LIBERTY. 


IX. 
OPEN YOUR EYES, BABY! SPEAK TO ME! LOOK 
AT MOTHER, MY LIFE! 
X. 
NO, NO! BORN IN LOVE! IN LOVE! 
XI. 


A TIME THERE LIVED ON AN 
ISLAND, 


XII. 
IN THE DIM TWILIGHT OF THAT HOLY DAY. 
XIIL. 
HIS SOUL IS IN YOUR HANDS TO SAVE AND 
PURIFY, 
XIV. 


IT IS SUNRISE. A GOLDEN MIST IS RISING 
FROM THE WATERS, 


XV. 
FAIRHAVEN. 


THE ENbD. 


ONCE UPON 
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@® With the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 8 was sent out 
gratuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of 
“ PHINEAS REDUx,” illustrated, and oth- 
er literary and pictorial attractions. 
Another illustrated E1cut-paGe Sup- 
PLEMENT, containing a large variety of 
interesting reading matter, will be sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for November 15. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of a Single-breasted 
Basquine, with, Short Pouf Walking Skirt ; and 
a Double-breasted Plain Basque, with Apron-front 
and Square-back Over-Skirt and Long Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 735. 





HUSBAND-SEEKING. 


URING a period, more or less long, of 
every woman’s life the possession of a 
husband forms an essential element of her 
ideal bliss. Some become wives, and hav- 
ing full opportunity to make the compari- 
son, can judge of the relative merits of the 
real and the fanciful. Though’ suspecting 
that the sober second thought of matrimony 
does not always reveal the blissful existence 
presumed by the fond anticipation of maiden 
hope, yet we are far from wishing to discour- 
age those the fate of whom it may be to test 
the happiness of connubial life. 

By every theoretical. socialist, whether a 
reorganizer of society or constructor of a 
romance, marriage, or something like it, is 
deemed an essential element of the perfect- 
ed plan or successful plot. In the reformed 
community the sexes are paired with the 
proverbial harmony of a couple of doves, 
and in the conventional novel Araminta is 
sure to find herself in the beloved arms of 
her proper Augustus at the end of the vol- 
ume. 

Real life, however, is a perpetual contra- 
diction to the theories of the reformer and 
the fancies of the romancist. Matrimony is 
by no means the universal fate of woman. 
There are, and there always will be, as long 
as society is as now constituted, a great 
many left to “maiden meditation, fancy- 
free.” 

We must recognize the fact that there 
will remain, after all the giving in marriage, 
a large’ number of permanent spinsters—and 
may they live in perpetual juvenescence of 
health and feeling! The old maid, in the 
ordinary scornful sense of that term, is not 
@ necessary product of civilization. The 
shrunk and angular form, the drawn, parch- 
ment-like face, the harsh and plaintive 
voice, the testy temper, the prudish disposi- 
tion, the unsocial reserve, the feeble, hyster- 
ical condition of the nervous system, and 
useless life, are not necessary characteristics 
of the unmarried woman. There are enough 
examples of health, usefulness, amiability, 
and even of beauty among spinsters of an 
advanced age to prove that old maidishness 
is not an essential consequence of unmarried 
life. There are not only the many notable 
single women of the world—the Miss Mar- 
TINEAUS, the Lady BURDETT-COUTTSES, the 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALES, and so many oth- 
ers—who have illustrated their unmarried 
lives by a constant activity of virtue and use- 
fulness, but even the most limited private cir- 
cle can supply its model of maiden excellence. 
Who does not know the good unmarried aunt, 
who, after soothing by her constancy of de- 
votion and care the sufferings of the dying 
wife, and robbing even death of half its ter- 
rors by her assurance that the children shall 
have her protecting care, fulfills her promise 
so nobly that they feel the loss of a mother 
only in name? ‘There are, we know, not a 
few women who may be truly said to be liv- 
ing in single blessedness, and this we mean 
to be taken in its widest and most earnest 
sense. There are, however, a great many, 
unfortunately, who, if they fail to obtain 
husbands, drag out their remnant of life a 
weariness to themselves and a scorn to oth- 
ers. 

The prevailing practice of regarding mat- 
rimony as the chief aim of woman’s life is 
the most common cause of the frequent per- 
version of the grace and other qualities 
which naturally belong to the feminine 
character. 

The great defect of female education is 
the stress laid upon the showy, and the neg- 
lect of the useful. The apparent purpose is 





to render young women outwardly attract- 
ive, so that they may readily catch the eye 
of the prosperous men of our age, who are 
essentially governed in the choice of wives, 
as of their furniture and equipage, by their 
effectiveness for display. The demand is 
necessarily a limited one, and the supply 
disproportionately large. At the same time, 
every woman seems to think her chance of 
the rich and rare purchaser so sure that she 
only adapts her wares to his requirements. 
She thus foolishly narrows her market, and 
exposes herself to the imminent risk of be- 
ing left with a stock of useless and fad- 
ing charms. A more substantial education 
would not only fit women better for wives, 
but increase their chances of becoming such. 
A less wealthy but more numerous class of 
men, no longer as now startled and turned 
away by the useless and costly splendors of 
the belle, would, encouraged by the discreet 
reserve and prudent qualities of the solidly 
educated woman, approach boldly and offer 
themselves. Thus not only would -disap- 
pointment be more rare, but its consequences 
less disastrous. The well-educated woman 
can always fall back upon the abundant re- 
sources her own cultivated mind naturally 
supplies. With her the comparative soli- 
tude of maiden life is but increased opper- 
tunity for culture, and lengthening years 
only enlarged experience of its pleasures 
and benefits. The superficially accomplish- 
ed woman, on the other hand, who has been 
merely trained to the trickery of self-decora- 
tion, finds with the loss of her chance of 
catching a husband that her gewgaw adorn- 
ments are useless, and with the sobriety of 
advanced age, ludicrous. Her life thus be- 
comes objectless, and she a victim of ennui 
and morbid longings, which can neither be 
stifled nor gratified, and physicians know 
that these are among the most common 
causes of woman’s mental misery and bodily 
suffering. 





FALL VISITORS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE world is full of wasps. There are 
four crawling over the window-shade, 
half a dozen more sunning themselves on 
the glass, two or three creeping out of the 
curtain folds. In fact, you can not stir any 
thing without disturbing a wasp. Out-doors 
their buzz is incessant. The sunny south 
angle is alive with their fussing and fuming. 
Where they lodge no one can find out. 
This morning, behind a closed south blind, 
a colony of them was found hanging to the 
window-sash outside. They were gathered 
in a close cluster, as if they had clubbed to- 
gether to keep warm, and perhaps they had, 
for they seem to be a slow, cold-blooded 
race. A fly is swift, active, continually 
busy. He moves as if he had an object in 
life, as if he had taken out a contract, and 
were paid by the job; but a wasp crawls 
around sluggishly, as if he were not going 
any where in particular, and did not much 
care whether he got there or not. So he 
stops midway, and tries to start up his tor- 
pid liver by a sun-bath; but midway is far 
from being the safe way for him. It is just 
there, reflective and immovable, that the 
newspaper or the wet towel comes slap 
down on him like a thousand avalanches ; 
and it is only when the newspaper and wet 
towel have missed fire, have startled with- 
out stunning him, that he shows any agility 
in walking. With such incentives to exer- 
tion, I have seen a wasp in a hurry, tiptoe- 
ing frantically along, with wings upstretch- 
ed, like BLONDIN on his tight rope; but or- 
dinarily he comes as Lady Geraldine went 
to Mr. Bertram after he had half recovered 
from his dead faint, 


“Ever, ever more the while in a slow silence.” 


Wasps have the credit or discredit of be- 
ing an irritable race, stinging on the slight- 
est provocation. That may be, but our 
wasps are evidently a better-bred species, as 
they have stung no one yet, though they 
have had every excuse for doing so. Wet 
cloths have been slung at them, death has 
menaced them at the brush end of the broom, 
scalding water has been the slightest of their 
provocations, the duster has restricted them 
to the dust-pan till the burning fiery furnace 
ingulfed them to a swift and, we trust, an 
almost painless departure from a terrified 
world, yet through it all they have never 
pushed one sting. But as the poor inva- 
lid, who was wofully disturbed by the cock 
crowing, remarked to chanticleer’s owner, 
who affirmed that he never crowed more 
than half a dozen times of a morning, “You 
think of what I suffer when he crows; you 
do not count what I suffer from the feeling 
that he is going to crow!” as Prescott, 
the historian, says of the reign of terror in 
the Netherlands under the Inquisition and 
Puiuip II., “the amount of suffering from 
such a persecution is not to be estimated 
merely by the number of those who have 
actually suffered death, when the fear of 
death hung like a naked sword over every 





man’s head ;” so the reason why wasps are a, 
nuisance is not the amount of physical pain 
but mental discomfort that they cause you. 
As in monetary circles, they create a panic 
by destroying confidence. So while the 
busy, friendly flies we poison with sugared 
water, tenderly, as if we loved them, at the 
wasps, equally harmless, but with harmful 
possibilities, we go out as against a foe, with 
deadly weapons and fierce, relentless hos- 
tility. 

The gravel-walk before the front-door has 
been honey-combed with holes, some of 
which on investigation proved to be three 
or four inches deep—as deep as the point of 
your sun-umbrella. A little winged beast, 
black and vermilion, with two curved sick- 
les on his head, made the holes by vigorous 
digging. What was the name of the little 
horned beast, or what he was up to, I do not 
know, not being sufficiently well-read in 
natural history; but he spent a good deal of 
time in the hole, and seemed to be very busy 
when he was out of it. I watched them sev- 
eral days. Had they been but a single pair, 
I should have perhaps eclipsed THOREAU for 
waiting, and PLuny for discovering, but they 
came in hordes; they seemed determined to 
monopolizethe walk. Every time youstepped 
out-of-doors the air was alive and angry with 
a swarm of spiteful, vicious, vermilion little 
vixens buzzing about your ears. So one 
sunny morning I sat on thé door-step, and 
as soon as a fiery imp went down into his 
gallery I poked the gravel on him with my 
parasol, till every house within reach had 
caved in. The others somehow got wind 
of it, and they all went away. If they are 
an absolutely harmless tribe, I am sorry I 
did it, but no doubt there are plenty more, 
and they must learn to colonize on land that 
has not already been pre-empted. 

Resting on a rock by the road-side one 
afternoon, we noticed a little fellow some- 
thing like a beetle, but apparently not a 
beetle, digging away for dear life. He was 
making a hole, and he worked at it with 
a@ very comical energy. His slender little 
claws—antenne, or whatever you call them 
—made the dirt fly, and when the heap was 
so large as to obstruct the entrance to his 
gallery, he leveled it with admirable swift- 
ness and skill. Sometimes he went in head 
first and pawed, and sometimes he went in 
tail first and shoved. The size of the peb- 
bles which he lugged out was surprising— - 
one you could not get into a number seven 
thimble—and the persistence with which he 
tugged and toiled over his load was amazing. 
When the gallery was apparently finished 
he flew away. Soon a wriggling was ob- 
served in the grass two or three yards off, 
and there appeared our bonnie bug riding a 
big brown locust three or four times as long 
as himself. This locust proved, however, 
to be dead or very much demoralized. The 
bug was striding his neck, and dragging 
him along by main force. When within a 
foot and a half of the cavern the bug left 
the locust, ran forward and examined the 
hole, trotted back and forth several times 
between the two, evidently taking measure- 
ments with his eye, made the excavation a 
little deeper, dragged up the locust to his 
grave, tilted him over the edge, and shot 
him in head-foremost! As he did not at 
once wholly disappear, the bug leaped in 
himself, dragged him down, then climbed 
out, shoveled in the dirt upon him, leaped 
in after it, and trod it all down snug and 
close around every part, till, by a laborious 
process, the hole was completely and com- 
pactly filled, the heap of gravel leveled, and 
no sign left of the burial but a patch of fresh 
earth. If I could have staid a little longer, 
I suppose I should have seen him put up a 
head-stone with an epitaph, but I was obliged 
to go. It was as interesting a display of 
skill, persistence, and activity as one often 
witnesses; and I should very much like to 
know whether it was a foe that he was bury- 
ing, or food that he was salting down for 
winter. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR SETS. 


7 2 appearance of lethargy that belongs half 
the year to furriers’ establishments is aban- 
doned with the first cool days, and their costly 
stock is displayed for inspection. ‘The fashiona- 
ble set of furs for the coming winter will consist 
of a boa and muff. The boa is from a yard and 
a half to two yards long; seal-skin boas are made 
flat, while those of longer furs, such as fox, mar- 
ten, and lynx, are round. Fur collars are little 
worn except by old ladies, invalids, and those 
who are exposed to long cold drives in the coun- 
try. Muffs are of medium size, just large enough 
to hold the hands, and too small to be burden- 
some or clumsy-looking. ‘To this set those who 
can afford it add a fur wrap, usually of seal- 
skin, which is sacque-shaped, and from twenty- 
five to thirty inches lorg. 


RUSSIAN SABLE. 

The most costly and desirable fur is the fine 
dark brown Russian sable. The supply of these 
valuable skins is said to grow less yearly. A set, 
consisting of muff and boa, costs from $1000 to 
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$1600; those at $1000 are very soft, dark, and 
fine. The boa is partly flattened, very lightly 
stuffed, and finished with two tips on each end. 
The muff may have tail tips also, or else bows 
of gros grain ribbon ornamented with soutache 
or passementerie and fringe. Lighter shades of 
Russian sable sold in sets cost from $200 to 
750. 
" Desirable furs called sable-tail sets are very 
handsome in the dark shades, and fur less expen- 
sive than those just mentioned, costing from $55 
to $400. ‘The lowest-priced sets resemble the 
better qualities of mink. Hudson Bay sable is 
made up in the way described for Russian sable ; 
a set of this fur worth $350 is luxurious-looking, 
while those as low as $100 are very deep, rich, 
and warm, Old ladies are especially fond of 
this fur ; hence it is shown made in collars as well 
as boas. 
FISHER-TAIL SETS. 


The fisher-tail sets introduced last season re- 
semble dark sable in appearance, and are now 
ranked among choice furs. The back of this an- 
imal has brown shaded stripes, but the darker 
tips only are used to make the ‘‘ tail” sets, which 
cost from $80 to $200. Such sets will proba- 
bly be the favorite of the coming winter, as they 
are elegant, and considered stylish. 


FOX FURS. 


The fancy for dark long furs has brought fox 
furs into vogue, and these look especially hand- 
some with the black and dark costumes now 
worn. Black fox, which is the first choice, is a 
soft dark fur, considered very dressy. A muff of 
darkest shades costs from $150 to $300; but 
boas worth the same amount are far lighter, as 
rolling the fur in a round boa discloses its light 
roots. ‘The beautiful silver-fox fur is dark gray 
with the slightest tips of white. ‘This is greatly 
in favor with young ladies, and is particularly ap- 
propriate for black velvet. The sets of muff and 
boa cost from $80 to $200. A slight band of 
this trimming is very stylish on velvet Dolmans or 
polonaises, and costs from $12 to $15 per yard. 
The Parisian fancy for arranging this trimming 
on long velvet polonaises is merely to put it 
around the neck and down each front, omitting 
a border around the lower edge of the polonaise. 
Sets of the less expensive blue fox are very pret- 
ty, and cost from $27 to $40. White fox sets, 
used for evening, cost $17. 


SEAL-SKIN. 


Seal-skin sacques will be the favorite wrap 
this winter, as they were last; they are liked be- 
cause, though sufficiently dressy for most occa- 
sions, they are so plain and comfortable-looking 
that a lady is never overdressed in them. There 
is no economy in purchasing low-priced seal 
sacques, as all seal-skins are colored, and the 
cheaper grades are so badly dyed that the pelt 
becomes tender from acids used in the dye, and 
the garment will scarcely endure a season’s wear. 
The new sacques are double-breasted, with a re- 
vers coat collar, are slightly shaped to the figure, 
and are longer than those of last year. ‘They 
are considered especially elegant when bordered 
with unplucked otter, Russian sable, silver-fox, 
fisher-tail, and other rich furs; plucked otter, 
beaver, and black marten borders are also used. 
Bordered sacques, with muffs bordered to corre- 
spond, cost from $125 to $500. Plain sacques 
without trimming, but of shapely, stylish fit, and 
of the average length—from twenty-six to twen- 
ty-eight inches—cost from $90 upward. Seal 
sets of muff and boa are admired for plain dress- 
ing and also for ladies in mourning. ‘The boa 
is long and flat, and costs from $8 to $20; and 
a muff to correspond is worth from $10 to $20. 


BLACK MARTEN AND LYNX, 


Among the dark furs that are now preferred 
black marten is most popularly used, and is most 
inexpensive, as sets cost from $15 to $24. This 
fur is also used for trimming plain velvet and 
cloth wraps, and costs from $2 to $4 a yard. 
Black lynx is a glossy soft black fur, very pretty 
to look at, and also very stylish, but is objection- 
able, as it cracks, and spoils the clothing with 
which it is worn. The finest colored lynx has 
brown ground ; when entirely black it is almost 
sure to rub off. The sets of muff and boa are 
higher than last season, costing from $28 to $30. 
The black monkey furs, long and lustrous, are 
much used in England and by Canadians. Astra- 
khan and black Russian lamb furs are still worn 
by ladies in mourning, and by conservative wo- 
men who think more of comfort than novelty. 
An Astrakhan sacque, muff, and boa can now 
be purchased for $60; a similar set of Russian 
lamb costs from $45 to $60. The first choice, 
however, in these Oriental furs is the smooth 
silken Persiani or baby-lamb: The three arti- 
cles in this fur cost from $100 to $150. 


MINK, ERMINE, ETC. 


Mink has been crowded out of favor by the 
introduction of the various fancy furs, such as 
fox, seal, etc., but sets of it are prepared for the 
many who will still cling to it at various prices, 
ranging from $20 to $100. Ermine is no lon- 
ger considered the most dressy fur, and is little 
used except in Dolmans, for evening cloaks, and 
in opera sacques. These wraps cost from $250 to 
$300. The sets once so stylish for visiting and 
theatre dress now cost only $30 for the best 
qualities. The pretty white grebe sets have 
also lost favor, and are reduced to $20 or $25 a 
set. Fine Arica chinchilla muffs and boas worn 
with velvet cloaks bordered with chinchilla are 
very rich and dressy, and will be more used than 
of late, as they closely resemble silver-fox furs ; 
the boa and muff cost from $50 to $75; the 
trimmings from $7 to $15 a yard. 

_ To sum up the matter of comfortable furs, set- 
ting sable aside as a luxury, the fisher-tail and 
black fox sets are generally preferred this sea- 
son for stylish matrons, silver-fox for fashiona- 
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ble young ladies, while for ladies of moderate 
means, either young or old, the choice lies be- 
tween seal and black marten. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Seal furs will be preferred for children this 
winter. The set consists of a sacque, muff, and 
boa; the sacques cost from $50 to $75, muffs 
from $8 to $12, and boas are about the price of 
muffs. A turban to be worn with these sets 
costs from $7 to $10. ‘There are also warm 
and durable sets of the curly gray krimmer and 
of gray Persiani at much lower prices. -White 
cony sacques, muffs, and turbans are pretty for 
tiny little girls, and are very reasonable in price. 
The best and most durable cony fur sacques 
cost from $7 to $10, muffs are $1 50 only, and 
the turban is the same price. 


SEAL-SKIN HATS. 

Seal-skin hats are named in honor of the Mar- 
chioness of Lorne. ‘The first called the Lorne is 
a regular Scotch cap without brim, the crown 
drooping behind, and finished by a gros grain 
bow; the tiny head-of the seal ornaments the 
front. These are intended for young misses, 
school-girls, and children. They cost from $6 to 
$12. ‘The Marchioness is the name given to a 
more English-looking hat, with Derby crown 
and rolled brim. <A tuft of game feathers, dark 
green and scarlet, or else of golden pheasant 
feathers, ornaments the front. Price from $10 
to $16. Instead of the Canadian hat, with 
wide, upturned band, worn by gentlemen last 
year, there is a new cap with a flaring brim that 
may be turned down in front as a visor, while 
the separate back brim will also afford protec- 
tion from cold. 

WINTER BONNETS. 


As velvet bonnets appear on the street, it is 
evident that the Directoire shape is destined to 
favor. This is a broad, medium low crown, 
with upturned coronet, flaring more or less, as 
fancy dictates, and sloping downward behind. 
Illustrations of this bonnet are given in the pres- 
ent number. ‘The black velvet Directoire bon- 
nets are especially handsome. The crown and 
brim are smoothly covered, and a piping of soft 
silk edges the brim; a puff or twist, partly vel- 
vet, partly silk, is under the brim as face trim- 
ming; a ruche of ostrich feathers is placed on 
the coronet ; three upright loops of velvet are on 
the left side of the brim, holding it close to the 
crown; two demi-plumes spring from the loop 
over the back, and an ornament of glittering 
cut steel is put in the loops. Black strings tie 
the bonnet under the chin, and, unless a single 
deep crimson rose is added behind, the bon- 
net is left entirely black. Ladies with blonde 
hair find these all-black bonnets especially be- 
coming. Other bonnets with the Directoire 
coronet have soft cap crowns of silk, with the 
ornaments placed in front over the velvet coro- 
net. ‘This is prettily exemplified in a steel-col- 
ored bonnet to be worn with a suit of silk of the 
same color, trimmed with velvet. This bonnet 
has also a fluted velvet band turned up behind 
against the crown, and a single drooping rose. 
The feather ruches, or ostrich feather bands, as 
we have called them hitherto, are very stylish. 
trimmings. Very little lace is used this season, 
and there is a fancy for using fine steel instead 
of jet on black bonnets. A single steel ornament 
is tasteful, but a profusion of small steel buckles 
and fringe in a bonnet is tawdry-looking. Some 
very elegant French bevnets copy the styles of 
the First Empire, and 2 a projecting scoop 
front, and a brim turnea up on the left side. 
Flowers do not appear on all bonnets, but feath- 
ers seem to be considered essential. Felt round 
hats of fine quality are chosen in the dark shades 
of the suit with which they are worn, and trimmed 
with the silk or velvet of the dress garniture. 
For evening bonnets to wear at the opera or for 
afternoon receptions very light velvets are used, 
trimmed with feathers of the same shade and 
bright roses, 

. FANCY SILKS. 


The handsomest fancy silks displayed this sea- 
son have watered stripes three inches wide, and 
are used for trimmings as well as for entire 
dresses. ‘They show two shades of a color, 
slate, myrtle, and other dark stylish colors. 
For evening dresses are alternate stripes of satin 
Prices 
range from $3 50 to $5 50 a yard. 

For elegant polonaises to be worn over veivet 
skirts there are striped velvets, alternating inch- 
wide stripes of gros grain and velvet, or else 
satin and velvet. These are shown in black, 
brown, maroon, and other dark colors, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A novelty just introduced is English embroid- 
ered cashmere, all eyelet-holes and compasses, 
the open-work done with silk floss, and to be 
worn over black silk in tunics, sleeveless jackets, 
and, indeed, polonaises. It is shown in gray, 
brown, and black. 

Sets of linked balls for collar and cuffs, in 
black, gray, blue, and red fancy compositions, 
and also in oxidized silver, cost $1 75. 

The newest linen collars, high and flaring be- 
hind, with rounded fronts, are made with tiny 
chemisettes, and sold for 35 cents; fastened by 
balls and a chain, they cost $1. These are in 
the best style and well made. With embroider- 
ed edges, they cost from $1 25 to $2 50. 

It is the fashion abroad for ladies when trav- 
eling to wear leather bags slung over the shoul- 
ders like a tourist’s strap-sachel. Side pockets 
and pockets behind in redingotes are preferred 
here. Fanciful pockets made entirely of jet 
net-work and fringed are worn with black silk 
dresses. 

Little girls wear Normandy caps of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with colored ribbons and Valen- 
ciennes lace. Later in the season Normandy 
caps of white cony-skin will be worn with the 





little fur sacque cloak to match. Larger girls 
wear felt hats with low crowns and turned-up 
brims, pointed and dented fancifully, bound 
with velvet, and ornamented with a wing or 
cock’s plumes, and worn far back on the head 
above flowing wavy hair or else long braids. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
furs, to C. G. GuntHER’s Sons; for bonnets, 
to Madame Ferrero; and for dresses and dress 
materials, to Mrs. ConNELLY ; and Messrs. A. 
FT: ——_— & Co. ; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Moncvre D. Conway writes to the Cincin- 
nati Commercial that Joaquiy MILLER has been 
invited by various members of the British aris- 
tocracy to visit them at their country mansions 
without success, and that he even declined to 
enter into a special arrangement planned by Mr. 
GLADSTONE to meet the Prince of Wales at din- 
ner at his (the Prime Minister’s) house. Mr. 
GLADSTONE has a great admiration for Mr. M1L- 
LER, and invited him to pass some weeks at 
Hawarden Castle, which was declined. The 
poet is quite intimate with Lord Houceuton, 
and goes often to Fryeton Hall. It is said 
there is not a country mansion or castle in En- 

land on whose table may not be found just now 
ngs of the Sierras and Life among the Modocs. 
Nothing suits the blasé English aristocracy bet- 
ter than dare-deviltry. The more plodding mid- 
dle class people regard some of Mtr. MILLER’S 
stories as mythical, and even “‘huge,’’ but the 
aristocracy are not very critical, and rejoice in a 
man who has ‘‘seen life.”’ 

—Baron REUTER is reaping a golden harvest 
from our panic. Four or five times the usual 
number of messages have passed through his 
office, and a vast commercial correspondence 
has been carried on by wire. For ten days 
past the receipts of his office were from $15,000 
to $25,000 per day. 

—tThe title of the charming little volume of 

oems, Sounds from Secret Chambers, by Miss 

AURA C. REDDEN, otherwise kn6wn as ‘* How- 
ard Glyndon,’”’ just published by J. R. Oseoop 
& Co., has a pathetic meaning. Since her 
childhood Miss ReppEN has had the misfor- 
tune to be entirely deaf, and for a long time 
mute as well, though within the last few years 
she has learned to use her voice at the Clarke 
Institute, at Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
can now bear her share in a conversation with 
little difficulty, though, of course, her interloc- 
utor must reduce his remarks to writing. It 
is hard to imagine. how one whose ear perforce 
can not be attuned to music can produce such 
melodious verses as are found in this collection. 
Some of them first saw light, by-the-way, in 
the columns of the Bazar. 

—When King Victor EMANUEL was at Ber- 
lin he excited some surprise by not touching a 
single dish at any of the royal banquets, nor 
even taking his napkin from his plate. The ex- 
planation has been given that the king is ex- 
tremely frugal, takes but one meal a day, and 
that consisting of only three dishes, prepared by 
his own cook, just before his bed-time. When- 
ever his Majesty departs in the slightest from 
this extraordinary habit, he is compietely over- 
powered by sleepiness, and is therefore obliged 
to be particularly careful at a foreign court or 
on any state occasion. He is also very moderate 
as regards wine. 

—The Rev. Dr. Josrpn Parker, of London, 
one of the PAIXHAN guns at the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, sends to Dr. PRIME, of the Observer, a card 
of thanks for hospitalities received. He thinks, 
however, that our churches have ‘‘ too much or- 
gan blowing and choir sin ae to suit his taste. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseru 'T. Duryea is making 
an authorized compilation of hymns to be used 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
It will contain one thousand hymus, and will be 
completed next year. 

—Although LANDSEER was especially petted 
by the royal family of England, and by Prince AL- 
BERT in particular, yet the latter is said to have 
been neither a genial companion nor generous 

atron, and with artists he was seen at his worst. 

n paying for works of art, he was not merely 
shabby, but penurious, and artists resented not 
so much the loss of the money which they would 
have obtained elsewhere as the insulting esti- 
mate of the value of their works. Several of the 
artists who painted pictures for the summer- 
house at Buckingham Palace returned the checks 
he sent to them. JoHN Purip, when at Os- 
borne painting the ‘‘ Marriage of the Princess 
Royal,” found that he was expected to take his 
meals either in his painting-room or with the 
steward, and preferred to adjourn to a public- 
house near at hand, declaring that he would 
never accept another commission. Even if the 
Prince had been a more genial person, it was 
scarcely possible that LaNDsEER and he should 
pull well together; and so it happened that aft- 
er a time the painter’s visits to court became 
less frequent, and then little more than formal. 
He felt the difference, and it wounded him terri- 
bly. There is a paragraph in the Court -Circu- 
lar, written by the Queen herself, in which she 
speaks of her high personal regard for LaNnD- 
SEER, and her grief for his death. 

—The Rev. Dr. IRENus Primg, who, as secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance, did most of its 
detail work, says to those who have complained 
about its arrangements, that ‘if pained by any 
failure in the management to meet their wishes, 
they must forget their disappointment and vex- 
ation in the grandeur of the result.”’ 

—Mr. Brann, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, is a relation of ours—that is to say, in a 
federal sort of way. Two years ago his nephew, 
Colonel LEopoLD SEYmonr, married Miss Stur- 
ais, a daughter of Mr. RussELL Sturais, the 
American partner of the BARINGS; and a son 
of Mr. Sturgis has more recently married a 
daughter of Mr. BRAND. The Speaker is heir- 
presumptive to his brother’s barony of Dacre— 
one of those ancient titles which, devolving on 
female in default of male heirs, has passed, since 
its creation in the thirteenth century, through a 
number of families. The wife of Mr. Speaker is 
a lady of rare accomplishments and grace, and 
admirably fitted to be the helpmeet of a man in 
high position. 

—Lord CowPEr in a recent speech took occa- 
sion to observe of the members of the House of 
Lords, that “‘ most of them are bores, and the 
remainder fools.”” CaRLYLE once opened one 


of his lectures with a remark to the same effect : 
“Gentlemen and ladies, England is a countr 
containing a population of twenty millions of 
people, mostly bores.”’ 

—Miss A@nEs ETHEL was married a few days 
since to Mr. Francis W. Tracy, of Buffalo. 
Mr. Tracy’s father, the late ALBERT H. Tracy, 
was one of the ablest men of his time. He was 
elected to Congress from the district comprisin 
nearly all that portion of New York west o 
Geneva before he was of the requisite le; e, 
but attained that necessity before taking his 
seat in 1819. He was twice re-elected. Subse- 

uently he served four years in the Senate of 

ew York, and was one of the ablest men in 
that body, embracing at that time men of the 
highest eminence in the State. JoHn Quincy 
Apams offered him a seat in the cabinet, which 
he declined. Mr. RALPH WaLpo EMERSON re- 
garded Mr. ALBERT H. TRacy as a man of the 
most remarkable conversational powers he had 
ever known. 

—Mr. H. M. StTantey, the gentleman who on 
behalf of the New York Herald did that enter- 
prising journal the honor to discover Dr. Liv- 
INGSTONE, has just sailed from Liverpool for the 
west coast of Africa as a correspondent for the 
London Times. He took with him a steam- 
launch. 

—™M. Gounop, whose Faust and other musica- 
tions are the delight of modern times, is de- 
scribed as a not particularly intelligent, middle- 
aged man, with spectacles, blonde hair, and side 
whiskers. 

—Miss CHARLOTTE CusHMaN, in reply to Col- 
onel ForNEY’s remark—‘‘ You are now alone 
in your great art; your fame has no competitor; 
where shall we find an equal to succeed you?” 
—said, ‘‘No, my good friend, nobody is indis- 
pensable. Madame JANAUSCHEK is my equal, 
and besides, she is younger, and so handsome!’ 
It may be added, that Madame JANAUSCHEK is 
one of the richest women in her profession, and 
very generous with her money. 

—It is not often that husband and wife are 
poets. But the Bishop of Derry and Mrs, ALEX- 
ANDER are exceptions, and they have contrib- 
uted some exquisite verses, on the late Bishop 
of Winchester’s death, to a new book of relig- 
ious poetry, edited by Canon BAYNEs, soon to 
be published. 

—Gentlemen visiting Galesburg, Illinois, who 
require the services of a barber, can readily find 
in his ‘parlor, in the Opera-house block, Mr. 
A. A. FoLiocg, Professor of Crinicultural Ab- 
scission and Craniological Tripsis,’’ as he sim- 
ply and tersely states it. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway expresses the 
opinion that Archbishop MANNING is at the 
present moment the most prominent figure in 
the Roman Catholic Church in Europe. 

—The proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel 
in this city, Messrs. BRESLIN, PURSELL, & Co., 
were very prompt in coming to the aid of the 
sufferers from yellow fever in Memphis, having 
telegraphed to the Mayor to draw on them for 

There are many men of Memphis who 
have experienced, at the Metropolitan, the truth 
of SHENSTONE’S verse: 

“ Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his footsteps may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
is warmest welcome at an inn.” 





—Some two years ago an English nobleman 
visited the Free Library in Boston, and fell in 
love with the young lady in charge of its busi- 
ness department. He showed her his letters of 
introduction, and “popped.” Before she an- 
swered she insisted upon taking him to her par- 
ents, poor but intelligent people, living in the 
country. They and he were satisfied; but the 
young lady said he should return to En land, 
and if his parents consented, she would be his 
wife. In a couple of months he returned, in 
company with his sister, and they were married. 
Colonel Forney vouches for this on the author- 
ity of a good Philadelphian, formerly from New 
England. 

—Sir Samvet and Lady Baker have arrived 
in London, after their long and perilous wander- 
ings in Africa. Great commercial.results are 
anticipated from the projected railway to Khar- 
toom, said to be the finest coffee-growing dis- 
trict in the world. Sir Samue. and Lady BAKER 
are greatly amused at the reputation which the 
latter has obtained for Amazonian qualities. 
The simple fact is, she braved danger and diffi- 
culty, just as Lady HARRIET AUCKLAND did dur- 
ing our Revolutionary war, in order to be with 
her husband in moments of trial, and to attend 
to him should he be struck down with illness. 

—Mr. C. J. Ciincu, United States Consul at 
Bordeaux, is about to resign his position, to take 
the place of the late Mr. WARDEN in the Paris 
house of A. T. Stewart & Co. Mr. CLINCH is 
a relative of Mr. STEWART. 

—The Rev. Dr. THatcHEeR THAYER, of New- 
port, Rhode Island, has been made happy by his 
congregation, who in op pen his resignation 
presented him with $16,000, and granted him a 
pension of $1000 a year during his life. 

—Dr. WALTER Briscog, an American, for many 
years a resident of Paris, died recently in that 
city at the age of eighty, leaving a fortune of 
halfa million. He was a witty, jocular man, and 
any time these twenty years might be seen be- 
tween two and six P.M. sipping his claret in front 
of the Café Riche. Of him it might be said, as 
the old ballad said of Sir John: 

“ His ’and was free, his means was easy; 
- A finer, nobler gent than he 
Ne’er drove about the Shons-Eleesy, 
Or paced the Roo de Rivolee.” 

—Incidents quite unprecedented in the ritual 
way occurred at the closing hours of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. At Dr. JoHN HAtw’s Scotch 
Presbyterian church the communion service 
was administered by Episcopal Bishop Cum- 
mins, of Kentucky, assisted by Dr. Arnot, of 
Edinburgh, and Dr. Doryer, of Berlin. The 
bishop remarked that in all his ministry he had 
never before communed with his Presbyterian 
brethren, but that this should not be the last 
time. At Dr. Boorn’s Presbyterian church 
Rev. Dr. FREEMANTLE, of the Church of En- 
gland, assisted the pastor in the administra- 
tion of the communion. Both churches were 
crowded. These circumstances, taken in con- 
nection with the letter of the late Missionary 
Bishop of Zanzibar to the ‘‘ Lord agen of 
New York, in which he takes the Dean o Can- 
terbury to task for his participation in Presby- 
terian communion during the Conference, indi- 
cates that something is about to happen, and 








that there is to be no end of worriting among 
those who are opposed to E. A’s. 
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Crochet Night Net for Girl from 
10 to 12 Years old. 


Tus crochet net is closed by a ribbon 
run through the stitches of one of the out- 
er rounds. Begin from the middle with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 40, as follows : 
1st round.—Seven times alternately 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
first of these; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the first ch. of this round. 2d round.— 
4sl. on the next 4 st. (stitch) of the pre- 
ceding round, * 7 ch., 4 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the first 4 of these 7 ch., working 
off the upper veins, however, not separate- 
ly but together, drawing the thread through 
once, 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch, 


jhe tia. 


Drawers For Girt From 14 To 16 Yuars on. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Bonnet FRAME. 


of the preceding round; re- 
peat six times from *. 3d 
round.—3 sl. on the next 3 
st. of the preceding round, 
then always alternately 1 sc. 
on the extremity of the next 
point, 9 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. of this round. 4th 
round. —>* 8 ch., which count 
as first de., 1 de. on the next 
sc. (here the first sc.) of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 
2 de. on the same sc. on 
which already 1 de. was 
worked, 9 ch.; repeat 
from >, but in the repe- 
tition, of course, 1 de. is 
worked instead of the first 
8 ch. ; this will not be re- 
ferred to again in the fol- 
lowing rounds. Finally, 
work 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. Sth round.—2 sl. on 


YEARS OLD. 


No. XIL., Figs. 53 and 
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CHEMISE For GirL FROM 13 To 15 YuARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 66 and 67. 





















Nicut-SHirt ror Boy From 14 to 16 Years OLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
{ No, XIV., Figs. 57. 


Crocuet Nicut Net 
For Girt FROM 10 
TO 12 Y#ARS OLD. 
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DRAWERS FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
54. 
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Nicut Sacqur For’ 4 
GIRL From 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 43-47. 


the next 2 st. in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 
which count as first de., 2 de. on the next 3 ch. 
of the preceding round, 3 ch., 3 de. on the same 
3 ch. on which de. have already been worked, 5 
ch., 1 se. on the next 2 ch. scallops of the 3d and 
4th rounds above each other, 10 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same ch. scallops of the 3d and 4th rounds, so 
that the last 10 ch. form a loop, 5 ch.; repeat 
from *; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. 6th round. — 
3 sl. on the next 3 st. of the preceding round, 
* 8 ch., which count as first de., 3 de on the next 
3 ch. of the preceding round, 5 ch., 4 de. on the 
same 3 ch. on which de. have already been worked, 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. loop, 10 ch., 1 sc. on 
the same ch. loop, 5 ch. ; repeat from >; finally, 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. 7th round.—65 sl. on the next 5 
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Surrt For Boy From 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL. Figs. 25-31. 


st. in the preceding round, then always alternately 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. worked always between 4 de. in the preceding 
round, 10 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. loop, 10 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. of this round. 8th, 9th, and 10th rounds,—Like the 
4th, 5th, and 6th rounds. 11th round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. of 
the preceding round, * 3 ch., which count as first de., 4 de. on the 
next- 5*ch., 5 ch., 5 de. on the same 5 ch. on which de. have al- 
ready heen worked, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. loop, 10 ch., 1 se: 
on the same ch. loop on which the last sc. was worked, 5 ch. ; re- 
peat from >; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 12th round.—Like the 11th round, but in 





















Nicut-Dress For Girt FROM 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. V., Figs. 19*, 19-24. 


Nicut-Cap ror GIRL FROM 
12 to 14 YEARS’ OLD. 


\ For pattern and description see Sup- 
\ plement, No. XVIL., Figs. 68 and 69. 






Unper-DrawErs For Boy FROM 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL., Figs. 55 and 56. 






the beginning of this round work 1 sl. more, 
13th round.—Like the 7thround. 14th, 15th, - 
and 16th rounds.—Like the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
rounds. 17th-23d rounds.—Like the 11th 
round. 24th round.—Like the 7th round, 
This completes the crown of the net. Border 
the net with a round of holes between two 
rounds of sc., and with an edging as follows : 
1st round.—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding 
round. 2d round.—4 ch., which count as 
first stc. (short treble crochet), 2 ste. on the 
next 2 st., then always alternately 3 ch.,° pass 
over 3 st. of the preceding round, 3 stc. on 
the next 3 st.; finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. in 
this round. 3d round.—1 sc. on each st. in 
the preceding round. 4th round.—3 ch., 


















































Drawers For Girt FROM 14 To 16 YrAns op. 
For pattern and a og I _ oe No. IV., 


igs. 17 an A 





Fig. 2.—Bonnet Frame. 





Fig. 6.—Bonnet Frame 


which count as first de., then 
always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st. in 
the preceding round; finally, 1 
eh., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de. 5th 
round.—4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., twice 
alternately 1 de. on the second 
following st. of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., then 1 de. on the 
second following st., * 10 ch., 
pass over 5 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 de. on the following 
st., three times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st. ; repeat from >; finally, 
10 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 
3 ch. counting as first de. in 
this round. 6th round.—2 sl. 
on the next 2 st. of the preced- 
ing round, 4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., 1 de. on 





5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 





CHEMISE FoR GIRL FROM 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 64 and 65. 
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the second following st., * on the next ch. scallop work three times al- 
ternately 3 de., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and | se. on the first of 
these), then 3 de. on the same ch. scallop, 1 dc. on the second of the next 
4 dc. separated always by 1 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st. ; repeat from *; finally, work three times alternately 
8 de. on the last ch. scallop, 1 p., then 3 de. on the same ch. scallop, and 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. Run 
linen tape through the round of holes. 


Winter Hats and Bonnets, with Frames, Figs. 1-9; 
and Figs. 1-6, Page 724. 

Figs. 1-6, page 724, show various fashionable frames for winter hats 
and bonnets. 

Fig. 1.—Briack Vetvet Rusens Bonnet. ‘The revers of this bonnet 
is trimmed witha ~ 
binding and rolls 
of pink gros grain 
and with black 
lace. The bon- 
net is trimmed, be- 
sides, with loops 
and ends of black 
watered ribbon 
and pink gros 
grain ribbon, and 
with a spray of 
wild roses and 
blackberries. 
Strings of water- 
ed ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Darx 
OttvE GREEN 
Fate Cuire- 
LAINE Bonnet. 
The revers of this 


and flowers. 
strings, 


Vig. 2.—Dark Oxtve Green FaItte CHATELAINE strings. 





































Fig. 1.—Brack Vretver Rusens Bonnet. 


bonnet is bound with light olive 
green faille. The trimming con- 
sists of loops and ends of light 
and dark material, black lace, 


Tulle and lace 


Fig. 3.—Biack Totite Dr- 
RECTOIRE Bonnet. This bon- 
net is trimmed with pale blue 
gros grain, light and dark blue 
ostrich feathers, and sprays of 
roses. Black tulle and lace 


BORNEr Fig. 4.—Dark Bivue VELVET 
Marie Antornette Hat. The 


rim, which is turned up on the 
sides, is bound with light blue gros 
grain. The trimming consists of 
white lace, loops and ends of vel- 
vet bound with gros grain, a light 
blue ostrich feather, and a bead 
flower. 

Fig. 5.—Brown FatLie RaBa- 
Gas Bonnet. ‘The rim is 
bound with velvet of the same 
color. The bonnet 
is trimmed, besides, 
with loops and ends 
of faille and velvet, 
with lace, a pale pink 
feather, and a spray 
of flowers. Tulleand 
lace strings. 

Fig. 6.—Gray 
FaILie SPANISH 
Gypsy Bonnet. 
This bonnet is 
trimmed with 
ruches, loops and 
. ends of gray 
. faille, a heron 
; feather, a black 
‘ tulle scarf, and 
: lace. Strings of 
$ gray gros grain 
ribbon. 

Fig.7.—Onive 
GREEN VELVET 
Rounp Hat.— 
The rim of this 
hat is turned up 
on one side, and 
trimmed with a 
binding and rolls 
of faille of the same 
color. The hat is 
trimmed, __ besides, 
with scarfs of tulle, 
with lace, and with 
loops and ends of 
gros grain ribbon. 
On the right side of 
the hat is a bunch 
of roses, ostrich 
feathers, and a bead 
aigrette. 

Fig. 8.—VrIoLet 
VELVET RaBaGas 
Bonnet. The rim 
of this bonnet of 
violet velvet is bound 
with gros grain of 
the same color, The 
trimming consists 
of loops and ends 
of violet gros grain 
ribbon, an_ ostrich 
feather, and flowers. 
Strings of gros grain 
ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Browy 
VELVET Direc- 
TOIRE Bonnet.— 
This bonnet is trim- | 
med with loops and ; 
ends of the materi- 
al, gros grain bind- 
ing, ostrich feath- 
ers, and a spray of 
Fig. 7.—Onive Green Vetvet Rounp Hat. flowers. 













































. a re a canes cup, followed by 
Fig. 4.—Dark Bite be son rT Martie ANTOINETTE Mile. Rachel in 
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AN ANECDOTE OF RACHEL. 


HEN the brilliant dramatic talent that dazzled France during the 

first part of the nineteenth century began to be on the wane, and 
play-goers began to fear that all the thrones would be vacant, a curious 
scene used to occur nightly in summer-time in the Champs Elysées. Be- 
fore the seated public, beneath the trees, an oldish woman used to appear, 
with a slip of carpet on her arm, a fiddle beneath it, and a tin cup hanging 
on her finger. She was closely followed by a slim, pale, dark, but fiery- 
eyed girl, whose thoughts seemed to be with some world far away. When 
the woman had spread the carpet, had placed the cup at one corner, and 
had scraped a few hideous notes on the fiddle, the pale dark-eyed girl ad- 
vanced on the carpet and recited passages from Racine and Corneille. 
With her beautiful head raised, with slight, rare, but most graceful action, 
with voice and 
emphasis in ex- 
act accord with 
her words, that 
pale - faced, in- 
spired girl en- 
raptured her 
out-of-door au- 
dience. After 
a time she was 
seen no more, 
and it was con- 
S)) cluded that her 
<<4/ own inward fire 
had utterly con- 
sumed her, and 
she was forgot- 
ten. By-and- 
by there de- 
scended on the 
deserted temple 
of tragedy a 
new queenr— 
































nay, a goddess—bearing the 
name of Rachel. As the sub- 
dued and charmed public 
gazed and listened, and sent 
up their incense of praise and 
their shout of adulation, mem- 
ories of the pale-faced girl 
who used to recite beneath the 
stars in the Champs Elysées 
cimeuponthem. Some, how- 
ever, could see no resem- 
blance. Others denied the 
possibility of identity between 
the abject servant of the muse 
in the open air, and the glo- 
rious, though pale-faced, fiery-eyed ne we 
queen of tragedy, occupying a throne 
which none could dispute with her. 
When half her brief, splendid, ex- 
travagant, and not blameless reign 
was over, Mille. Rachel gave a ‘‘ house- 
warming” on the occasion 
of opening her new and gor- 
geously furnish- 
ed mansion in 
the Rue Troncin. 
During the even- 
ing the hostess 
disappeared, and 
the maitre dhétel 
requested _ the 
crowded compa- 
ny in the great 
saloon so to ar- 
range themselves 
as to leave space 
enough for Mile. 
Rachel to appear 
at the upper end 
of the room, as 
she was about to 
favor the com- 
pany with the re- 
cital of some pas- 
sages from Ra- 
cine and Cor- 
neille. There- 
upon entered an 
old woman with 
strip of carpet, 
fiddle, and tin 


Fig. 3.—Brack ‘Tutte Direcrore Boxner. 


the shabbiest of 
frocks, pale, thought- 
ful, inspired, and 
with asad smile that 
was not altogether 
out of tune with her 
pale meditations ; 
and then, the carpet 
being spread, the 
fiddle scraped, and 
the cup deposited, 
Rachel trod the car- 


pet as if it were the “Sy 


Se 


yh SH 


\ 
CirZ7 | 
Laer \ es 


two or three pas- 
sages from the mas- 
terpieces of the 
French masters in 
dramatic poetry, and 
moved her audience 
according to her 
will, in sympathy 
and delight. When 
the hurricane of ap- 
plause had passed, 
and while a mur- 
muring of enjoyment 
seemed as its softer 
echo, Rachel stoop- 
ed, picked up the old 
tin cup, and going 
round with it to col- 
lect gratuities, said, 
** Anciennement, 
c’était pour maman; 
a présent, c’est pour 


stage, and recited ae Ry as NSS 
3s x 
> 





Fig. 8.—Vioer Vervrt Rawacas Boxset. les pauvres.” Fig. 9.—Brows Vervet Dinecrorr: Bonyez, 
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THE OLD SORROW. 
* Br PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Tue old deep grief, forever new; 
The old sad requiem, soft yet wild: 
Heaven sheds her tenderest tears in dew 
Above her fair but faded child, — 


Our child but yesterday: ah! now 
The angels claim her chastened grace; 
Their kiss of kinship on her brow, 
Their solemn radiance on her face. 


Who deems that such as she is lost? 
Gone is she, but just gone before ; 
And o’er earth’s foulness and its frost 
She beckons to the sapphire door: 


The door she softly holds ajar, 

That we heaven’s inmost heart may see, 
And catch beyond the farthest star 

Some gleam of immortality. 





(Continued from No. 44, page 695.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “ Orley Farm,” “‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VERDICT. 


On the Wednesday the court reassembled in 
all its judicial glory. There was the same crowd, 
the same Lord Chief Justice, the same jury, and 
the same array of friendly lawyers. There had 
been a rumor that a third retinue of lawyers 
would appear on behalf of what was now gener- 
ally called the Italian interest, and certain words 
which had fallen from the Solicitor-General on 
Monday had assured the world at large that the 
Italian interest would be represented. It was 
known that the Italian case had been confided 
to a firm of enterprising solicitors, named Mow- 
bray and Mopus, perhaps more feared than 
respected, which was supposed to do a great 
amount of speculative business. But no one 
from the house of Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus 
was in court on the Wednesday morning; and 
ho energetic barrister was ever enriched by a fee 
from them on behalf of the Italian widow. The 
speculgtion had been found to be too deep, the 
expenditure which would be required in advance 
too great, and the prospect of remuneration too 
remote even for Mowbray and Mopus. It ap- 

red afterward that application had been made 
y those gentlemen for an assurance that ex- 
penses incurred on behalf of the Italian Count- 
ess should be paid out of the estate; but this 
had been refused. No guarantee to this effect 
could be given, at any rate till it should be seen 
whether the Italian lady had any show of justice 
on her side. It was now the general belief that 
if there was any truth at all in the Italian claim, 
it rested on the survivorship, at the time of the 
Cumberland marriage, of a wife who had long 
since died. As the proof of this would have 
given no penny to any one in Italy—would sim- 
ly have shown that the Earl was the heir— 

essrs. Mowbray and Mopus retired, and there 
was an end, forever and a day, of the Italian 
interest. 

Though there was the same throng in the 
court as on the Monday, there did not seem to 
be the same hubbub on the opening of the day’s 
proceedings. ‘The barristers were less busy with 
their papers, the attorneys sat quite at their ease, 
and the Chief Justice, with an assistant judge, 
who was his bench-fellow, appeared for some 
minutes to be quite passive. ‘Then the Solicitor- 
General arose and said that, with permission, he 
would occupy the court for only a few minutes. 
He had stated on Monday his belief that an ap- 
plication would be made to the court on behalf 
of other interests than those which had been 
represented when the court first met. It ap- 
peared that he had been wrong in that surmise. 
Of course he had no knowledge on the subject, 
but it did not appear that any learned gentleman 
was prepared to address the court for any third 
party. As he, on behalf of his client, had re- 
ceded from the case, his lordship would proba- 
bly say what, in his lordship’s opinion, should 
now be the proceeding of the court. The Earl 
Lovel abandoned his plea, and perhaps the court 
would, in those circumstances, decide that its 
jurisdiction in the matter was over. Then the 
Lord Chief Justice, with his assistant judge, re- 
tired for a while, and all the assembled crowd 
appeared to be at liberty to discuss the matter 
just as every body pleased. 

It was undoubtedly the opinion of the bar at 
large, and at that moment of the world in gen- 
eral, that the Solicitor-General had done badly 
for his client. ‘The sum of money which was 
at stake was, they suid, toa large to be played 
with, As the advocate of the Earl, Sir Will- 
iam ought to have kept himself aloof from the 
Countess and her daughter. In lieu of regard- 
ing his client, he had taken upon himself to set 
things right in general, according to his idea of 


right. No doubt he was a clever man, and knew | 


how to address a jury, but he was always think- 
ing of himself, and bolstering up something of 
his own, instead of thinking of his case and bol- 
stering up his client. And this conception of 
his character in general, and of his practice in 
this particular, became the stronger. as it was 
gradually believed that the living Italian Count- 
ess was certainly an impostor. There would 
have been little good in fighting against the En- 
glish Countess on her behalf; but if they could 
only have proved that the other Italian woman, 
who was now dead, had been the real Countess 
when the Cumberland marriage was made, then 


what a grand thing it would have been for the 
Lovel family! Of those who held this opinion, 
the rector of Yoxham was .the strongest, and 
the most envenomed against the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. During the whole of that ‘Tuesday he 
went about declaring that the interests of the 
Lovel family had been sacrificed by their own 
‘counsel, and late in the afternoon he managed 
to get hold of Mr. Hardy. Could nothing be 
done? Mr. Hardy was of opinion that nothing 
could be done now; but in the course of the 
evening he did, at the rector’s instance, manage 
to see Sir William, and to ask the question, 
**Could nothing be done?” 

‘* Nothing more than we p to do.” 

‘*Then the case is over,” said Mr. Hardy. 
‘*T am assured that no one will stir on behalf 
of that Italian lady.” 

‘*Tf any one did stir, it would only be loss of 
time and money. My dear Hardy, I understand 
as well as any one what people are saying, and 
I know what must be the feeling of many of the 
Lovels, . But I can only do my duty by my cli- 
ent to the best of my judgment. In the first 
place, you must remember that he has himself 
acknowledged the Countess.” 

* By our advice,” said Mr. Hardy. 

*¢ You mean by mine. Exactly so—but with 
such conviction on his own part that he positive- 
ly refuses to be a party to any suit which shall 
be based on the assumption that she is not Count- 
ess Lovel. Let an advocate be ever so obdurate, 
he can hardly carry on a case in opposition to his 
client’s instructions. We are acting for Lord 
Lovel, and not for the Lovel family. And I feel 
assured of this, that were we to attempt to set 
up the plea that that other woman was alive 
when the marriage took place in Cumberland, 
you yourself would be ashamed of the evidence 
which it would become your duty to endeavor to 
foist upon the jury. We should certainly be 
beaten, and, in the ultimate settlement of the 
property, we should have to do with enemies in- 
stead of friends. The man was tried for bigamy 
and acquitted. Would any jury get over that, 
unless you had evidence to offer to them that was 
plain as a pikestaff, and absolutely incontrovert- 
ible ?” : 

“Do you still think the girl will marry the 
Earl ?” 

““No; Ido not. She seems to have a will of 
her own, and that will is bent the other way. 
But I do think that a settlement may be made 
of the property which shall be very much in the 
Earl's fayor.” 

When on the following morning the Solicitor- 
General made his second speech, which did not 
occupy above a quarter ‘of an hour, it became 
manifest that he did not intend to alter his course 
of proceedings, and while the judges were absent 
it was said by every body in the court that the 
Countess and Lady Anna had gained their suit. 

** I consider it to be a most disgraceful course 
of proceeding on the part of Sir William Patter- 
son,” said the rector to a middle-aged legal func- 
i who was managing clerk to Norton and 
Flick. 

‘¢ We all think, Sir, that there was more fight 
in it,” said the legal functionary. 

‘*There was plenty of fight in it. I don't be- 
lieve that any jury in England would willingly 
have taken such an amount of property from the 
head of the Lovel family. For the last twenty 
years—ever since I first heard of the pretended 
English marriage—every body has known that 
she was no more a countess than I am. I can’t 
understand it; upon my word I can’t. I have 
not had much to do with law, but I’ve always 
been brought up to think that an English barris- 
ter would be true to his client. I believe a case 
can be tried again if it can be shown that the 
lawyers have mismanaged it.” The unfortunate 
rector, when he made this suggestion, no doubt 
forgot that the client in this case was in full agree- 
ment with the wicked advocate. 

The judges were absent for about half an hour, 
and on their return the Chief Justice declared 
that his learned brother—the Sergeant, namely 
—had better proceed with the case on behalf of 
his clients. He went on to explain that as the 
right to the property in dispute, and indeed the 
immediate possession of that property, would be 
ruled by the decision of the jury, it was impera- 
tive that they should hear what the learned coun- 
sel for the so-called Countess and her daughter 
had to say, and what evidence they had to offer, 
as to the validity of her marriage. It was not 
to be supposed that he intended to throw any 
doubt on that marriage, but such would be the 
safer course. No doubt, in the ordinary course 
of succession, a widow and a daughter would in- 
herit and divide among them in certain fixed 
proportions the personal property of a deceased 
but intestate husband and father, without the in- 
tervention of any jury to declare their rights. 
But in this case suspicion had been thrown and 
adverse statements had been made; and as his 
learned brother was, as a matter of course, pro- 
vided with evidence to prove that which the 
plaintiff had come into the court with the pro- 
fessed intention of disproving, the case had bet- 
ter goon. Then he wrapped his robes around 
him and threw himself back in the attitude of 
a listener. Sergeant Bluestone, already on his 
legs, declared himself prepared and willing to 
proceed. No doubt the course as now directed 
was the proper course to be pursued. ‘The So- 
licitor-General, rising gracefully and bowing to 
the court, gave his consent with complaisant pat- 
ronage. ‘Your lordship, no doubt, is right.” 
His words were whispered, and very probably not 
heard; but the smile, as coming from a Solicitor- 
General—from such a Solicitor-General as Sir 
William Patterson — was sufficient to put any 

judge at his ease. 

Then Sergeant Bluestone made his statement, 
and the case was proceeded with after the fash- 
ion of such trials. It will not concern us to fol- 





low the further proceedings of the court with 









any close attention. The Solicitor-General went 
away, to some other business, and much of the 
interest seemed to drop. The marriage in Cum- 
berland was proved; the trial for bigamy, with 
the acquittal of the Earl, was proved; the two 
opposed statements of the Earl, as to the death 
of his. first wife, and afterward as to the fact 
that she was living, were proved. Sergeant 
Bluestone and Mr. Mainsail were very busy for 
two days, having every thing before them. Mr. 
Hardy, on behalf of the young lord, kept his 
seat, but he said not a word, not even asking a 
question of one of Sergeant Bluestone’s witness- 
es. Twice the foreman of the jury interposed, 
expressing an opinion, on behalf of himself and 
his brethren, that the case need not be proceed- 
ed with further; but the judge ruled that it was 
for the interest of the Countess—he ceased to 
style her the so-called Countess—that her advo- 
cates should be allowed to complete their case. 
In the afternoon of the second day they did com- 
plete it, with great triumph and a fine flourish 
of forensic oratory as to the cruel persecution 
which their client had endured. ‘The Solicitor- 
General came back into court in time to hear 
the judge’s charge, which was very short. The 
jury were told that they had no alternative but 
to find a verdict for the defendants. It was ex- 
plained to them that this was a plea to show 
that a certain marriage which had taken place 
in Cumberland in 181- was no real or valid 
marriage. Not only was that plea withdrawn, 
but evidence had been adduced proving that 
that marriage was valid. Such a marriage was, 
as a matter of course, prima facie valid, let what 
statements might be made to the contrary by 
those concerned or not concerned. In such case 
the burden of proof would rest entirely with the 
makers of such statement. No such proof had 
been here attempted, and the marriage must be 
declared a valid marriage. ‘The jury had noth- 
ing to do with the disposition of the property, 
and it would be sufficient for them simply to 
find a verdict for the defendants. The jury did 
as they were bid, but, going somewhat beyond 
this, declared that they found the two defend- 
ants to be properly named the Countess Lovel, 
and Lady Anna Lovel. So ended the case of 
**Lovel v. Murray and Another.” 

The Countess, who had been in the court all 
day, was taken home to Keppel Street by the 
Sergeant in a glass-coach that had been hired 
to be in waiting for her. ‘‘ And now, Lady 
Lovel,” said Sergeant Bluestone, as he took his 
seat opposite to her, ‘‘I can congratulate your 
ladyship on the full restitution of your rights,” 
She only shook her head. ‘‘The battle has 
been fought and won at last, and I will make 
free to say that I have never seen more admira- 
ble persistency than you have shown since first 
that bad man astounded your ears by his iniq- 
uity.” 

‘*Tt has been all to no purpose,” she said. 

**To no purpose, Lady Lovel! I may as 
well tell you now that it is expected that his 
Majesty will send to congratulate you on the 
restitution of your rights.” 

Again she shook her head. ‘* Ah, Sergea 
Bluestone; that will be but of little service.” 

**No further objection can now be made to 
the surrender of the whole property. There are 
some mining shares as to which there may be a 
question whether they are real or personal, but 
they amount to but little. A third of the re- 
mainder, which will, I imagine, exceed—” 

‘* If it were ten times as much, Sergeant Blue- 
stone, there would be no comfort in it. If it 
were ten times that, it would not at all help to 
heal my sorrow. I have sometimes thought that 
when one is marked for trouble, no ease can come.” 

“*T don't think more of money than another 
man—” began the Sergeant. 

** You do not understand.” 

‘*Nor yet of titles, though I feel for them, 
when they are worthily worn, the highest re- 
spect.” As he so spoke the Sergeant lifted his 
hat from his brow. ‘‘ But, upon my word, to 
have won such a case as this justifies triumph.” 

**T have won nothing—nothing—nothing!” 

**You mean about Lady Anna?” 

‘*Sergeant Bluestone, when first I was told 
that I was not that man’s wife, I swore to my- 
self that I would die sooner than accept any 
lower name; but when I found that I was'a 
mother, then I swore that I would live till my 
child should bear the name that of right belong- 
ed to her.” 

‘*She does bear it now.” 

‘*What name does she propose to bear? I 
would sooner be poor, in beggary, still fighting, 
even without means to fight, for an empty title, 
still suffering, still conscious that all around me 
regarded me as an impostor, than conquer only 
to know that she, for whom all this has been 
done, has degraded her name and my own. If 
she does this thing, or if she has a mind so low, 
a spirit so mean, as to think of doing it, would 
it not be better for all the world that she should 
be the bastard child of a rich man’s kept mis- 
tress than the acknowledged daughter of an 
earl, with a countess for her mother, and a 
princely fortune to support her rank? If she 
marries this man, I shall heartily wish that 
Lord Lovel had won the case. I care nothing 
for myself now. I have lost all that. The 
king’s message will comfort me not at all. If 
she do this thing I shall only feel the evil we 
have done in taking the money from the Earl. 
I would sooner see her dead at my feet than 
know that she was that man’s wife; ay, though 
I had stabbed her with my own hand!” 


nt 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
WILL YOU PROMISE? 


Tur news of the verdict was communicated 
the same evening to Lady Anna—as to whose 
name there could now no longer be any dispute. 
**T congratulate you, Lady Anna,” said the Ser- 
geant, holding her hand, ‘that every thing, as 
far as this trial is concerned, has gone just as we 
could wish.” 
‘* We owe it all to you,” said the girl. 
“‘Not at all. My work has been very easy. 
In fact, I have some feeling of regret that I have 
not been placed in a position that would en- 
able me to earn my wages. The case was too 
good —so that a poor aspiring lawyer has not 
been able to add to his reputation. But as far 
as you are concerned, my dear, every thing has 
gone as you should wish. You are now a very 
wealthy heiress, and the great duty devolves 
upon you of disposing of your wealth in a fitting 
manner.” Lady Anna understood well what was 
meant, and was silent. Even when she was 
alone, her success did not make her triumphant. 
She could anticipate that the efforts of all her 
friends to make her false to her word would be 
redoubled. Unless she could see Daniel Thwaite, 
it would be impossible that she should not be 
conquered. 
The Sergeant told his wife the promise which 
he had made on her behalf, and she, of course, 
undertook to go to Keppel Street on the follow- 
ing morning. ‘‘ You had better bring her here,” 
said the Sergeant. Mrs. Bluestone remarked that 
that might be sooner said than done. ‘‘ She'll be 
glad of an excuse to come,” answered the Ser- 
geant. ‘On such an occasion as this, of course 
they must see each other. Something must be 
arranged about the property. In a month or 
two, when she is of age, she will have the undis- 
puted right to do what she pleases with about 
three hundred thousand pounds. It is a most 
remarkable position for a young girl who has 
never yet had the command of a penny, and who 
professes that she is engaged to marry a working 
tailor. Of course her mother must see her.” 
Mrs. Bluestone did call in Keppel Street, and 
sat with the Countess a long time, undergoing a 
perfect hail-storm of passion. For a long time 
Lady Lovel declared that she would never see 
her daughter again till the girl had given a sol- 
emn promise that she would not marry Daniel 
Thwaite. ‘‘Love her! Of course I-love her. 
Sheis all that I have in the world. But of what 
good is my love to me, if she disgraces me? She 
has disgraced me already. When she could bring 
herself to tell her cousin that she was engaged to 
this man, we were already disgraced. When she 
once allowed the man to speak to her in that 
strain, without withering him with her scorn, she 
disgraced us both. For what have I done it all, 
if this is to be the end of it?” But at last she 
assented, and promised that she would come. No 
—it would not be necessary to send a carriage 
for her. The habits of her own life need not be 
at all altered because she was now a countess be- 
yond dispute, and also wealthy. She would be 
content to live as she had ever lived. It had 
gone on too long for her to desire personal com- 
fort —luxury for herself, or even social rank, 
The only pleasure that she had anticipated, the 
only triumph that she desired, was to be found 
in the splendor of her child. She would walk ta 
Bedford Square, and then walk back to her lodg- 
ings in Keppel Street. She wanted no carriage. 
Early on the following day there was heard the 
knock at the door which Lady Anna had been 
taught to expect. The coming visit had been dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, and it had been settled 
that Mrs. Bluestone should be with the daughter 
when the mother arrived. It was thought that 
in this way the first severity of the Countess 
would be mitigated, and that the chance of some 
agreement between them might be increased. 
Both the Sergeant and Mrs. Bluestone now con- 
ceived that the young lady had a stronger will 
of her own than might have been expected from 
her looks, her language, and her manners. She 
had not as yet yielded an inch, though she would 
not argue the matter at all when she was told 
that it was her positive duty to abandon the tai- 
lor. She would sit quite silent; and if silence 
does give consent, she consented to this doc- 
trine. Mrs. Bluestone, with a diligence which 
was equaled only by her good humor, insisted on 
the misery which must come upon her young 
friend should she quarrel with the Countess, and 
with all the Lovels—on the unfitness of the tai- 
lor, and the impossibility that such a marriage 
should make a lady happy—on the sacred duty 
which Lady Anna's rank imposed upon her to 
support her order, and on the general bleéssed- 
ness of a well-preserved and exclusive aristoc- 
racy. ‘I don’t mean to say that nobly born 
people are a bit better than commoners,” said 
Mrs. Bluestone. ‘‘Neither I nor my children 
have a drop of noble blood in our veins. It is 
not that. But God Almighty has chosen that 
there should be different ranks to carry out His 
purposes, and we have His word to tell us that 
we should all do our duties in that state of life 
to which it has pleased Him to call us.” The 
excellent lady was somewhat among the clouds 
in her theology, and apt to mingle the different 
sources of religious instruction from which she 
was wont to draw lessons for her own and her 
children’s guidance; but she meant to say that 
the proper state of life for an earl’s daughter 
could not include an attachment to a tailor; and 
Lady Anna took it as it was meant. The nobly 
born young lady did not in heart deny the truth 





The Sergeant for the nonce could say nothing 
more to her. She had worked herself into such 
a passion that she would listen to no words but 
her own, and think of nothing but the wrong 
that was still being done to her. He put her 
down at the hall door in Keppel Street, saying, 
as he lifted his hat again, that Mrs, Bluestone 





should come and call upon her, 


of the lesson—but she had learned another les- 
son, and she did not know how to make the two 
compatible. ‘That other lesson taught her to be- 
lieve that she onght to be true to her word—that 
she specially ought to be true to one who had 
ever been specially true to her. And latterly 
there had grown upon her a feeling less favor- 
able to the Earl than that which he had inspired 
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when she first saw him, and which he had in- 
creased when they were together at Yoxham. It 
is hard to say why the Earl had ceased to charm 
her, or by what acts or words he had lowered 
himself in her eyes. He was as handsome as 
ever, as much like a young Apollo, as gracious 
in his manner, and as gentle in his gait. And 
he had been constant to her. Perhaps it was that 
she had expected that one so godlike should have 
ceased to adore a woman who had degraded her- 
self to the level of a tailor, and that, so conceiv- 
ing, she had begun to think that his motives might 
be merely human, and perhaps sordid. He ought 
to have abstained and seen her no more after she 
had owned her own degradation. But she said 
nothing of all this to Mrs. Bluestone. She made 
no answer to the sermons preached toher. She 
certainly said no word tending to make that lady 
think that the sermons had been of any avail. 
‘*She looks as soft as butter,” Mrs. Bluestone 
said that morning to her husband; ‘‘ but she is 
obstinate as a pig all the time.” 

‘*T suppose her father was the same way be- 
fore her,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ and God knows 
her mother is obstinate enough.” 

When the Countess was shown into the room 
Lady Anna was trembling with fear and emo- 
tion. Lady Lovel, during the last few weeks, 
since her daughter had seen her, had changed 
the nature of her dress. Hitherto, for years 
past, she had worn a brown stuff gown, hardly 
ever varying even the shade of the sombre color, 
so that her daughter had perhaps never seen her 
otherwise clad. No woman that ever breathed 
was less subject to personal vanity than had been 
the so-called Countess who lived in the little cot- 
tage outside Keswick. Heér own dress had been 
as nothing to her, and in the days of her close 
familiarity with old.'Thomas Thwaite she had re- 
buked her friend when he had besought her to 
attire herself in silk. ‘‘ We'll go into Keswick 
and get Anna a new ribbon,” she would say, 
‘and that will be grandeur enough for her and 
me too.” In this brown dress she had come up 
to London, and so she had been clothed when 
her daughter last saw her. But now she wore a 
new, full, black silk dress, which, plain as it was, 
befitted her rank and gave an increased anthor- 
ity to her commanding figure. Lady Anna trem- 
bled all the more, and her heart sank still lower 
within her, because her mother no longer wore 
the old brown gown. When the Countess entered 
the room she took no immediate notice of Mrs, 
Bluestone, but went up to her child and kissed 
her. ‘I am comforted, Anna, in seeing you 
once again,” she said. 

‘Dear, dearest mamma!” 

‘*Yon have heard, I suppose, that the trial 
has been decided in your favor ?” 

“Tn yours, mamma.” 

‘¢ We have explained it all to her, Lady Lov- 
el, as well as we could. The Sergeant yesterday 
evening gave us a little history of what occurred. 
It seems to have been quite a triumph.” 

*¢It may become a triumph,” said the Count- 
ess—‘‘a triumph so complete and glorious that 
I shall desire nothing further in this world. It 
has been my work to win the prize; it is for her 
to wear it, if she will do so.” 

“*T hope you will both live to enjoy it many 
years,” said Mrs. Bluestone. ‘‘ You will have 
much to say to each other, and I will leave you 
now. “We shall have lunch, Lady Lovel, at half 
past one, and I hope that you will join us.” 

Then they were alone together. Lady Anna 
had not moved from her chair since she had 
embraced her mother, but the Countess had 
stood during the whole time that Mrs. Bluestone 
had been in the room. When the room door 
was closed they both remained silent for a few 
moments, and then the girl rushed across the 
room and threw herself on her knees at her 
mother’s feet: ‘*Oh, mamma, mamma, tell me 
that you love me. Oh, mamma, why have you 
not let me come to you? Oh, mamma, we nev- 
er were parted before.” 

‘¢My child never before was willfully disobe- 
dient to me.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma—tell me that you love me.” 

“‘TLove you! Yes, I love you. You do not 
doubt that, Anna. How could it be possible 
that you should doubt it after twenty years ofa 
mother’s care? You know I love you.” 

‘¢T know that I love you, mamma, and that 
it kills me to be sent away from you. You will 
take me home with you now—will you not ?” 

‘Home! You shall make your own home, 
and I will take you whither you will. I will be 
a servant to minister to every whim; all the 
world shall be a Paradise to you; you shall have 


every joy that wealth and love and sweet friends _ 


can procure for you, if you will obey me in one 
thing.” Lady Anna, still crouching upon the 
ground, hid her face in her mother’s dress, but 
she was silent. ‘‘ It is not much that I ask aft- 
er a life spent in winning for you all that has now 
been won. I only demand of you that you shall 
not disgrace yourself.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma, I am not disgraced.” 

‘¢ Say that you will marry Lord Lovel, and all 
that shall be forgotten. It shall at any rate be 
forgiven, or remembered only as the folly of a 
child. Will you say that you will become Lord 
Lovel’s wife ?” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

** Answer me, Anna—will you say that you 
will receive Lord Lovel as your accepted lover? 
Get up, girl, and look me in the face. Of what 
use is it to grovel there, while your spirit is in 
rebellion? Will you do this? Will you save us 
all from destruction, misery, and disgrace? Will 
you remember who you are—what blood you 
have in your veins—what name it is that you 
bear? Stand up, and look me in the face, if 
you dare.” 

Lady Anna did stand up, and did look her 
mother in the face.* ‘‘ Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ we 
should understand each other better if we were 
living together as we ought to do.” 





‘*T will never live with you till you have prom- 
ised obedience. Will you, at any rate, pledge 
to me your word that you will never become the 
wife of Daniel Thwaite ?” Then she paused, and 
stood looking at the girl, perhaps for a minute. 
Lady Anna stood before her, with her eyes turn- 
ed upon the ground. ‘* Answer me the question 
that I have asked you. Will you promise me 
that you will never become the wife of Daniel 
Thwaite ?” 

‘*T have promised him that I would.” 

‘*What is that to me? Is your duty to him 
higher than your duty tome? Can you be bound 
by any promise to so great a crime as that would 
be? I will ask you the question once more, and 
I will be governed by your answer. If you will 
promise to discard this man, you shall return 
home with me, and shall then choose every thing 
for yourself. We will go abroad and travel if you 
wish it, and all things shall be prepared to give 
you pleasure. You shall have at once the full 
enjoyment of all that has been won for you; and 
as for your cousin, you shall not for a while be 
troubled even by his name. It is the dear wish 
of my heart that you should be the wife of Earl 
Lovel; but I have one wish dearer even than 
that—one to which that shall be altogether post- 
poned. If you will save yourself, and me, and 
all your family from the terrible disgrace with 
which you have threatened us, I will not again 
mention your cousin's name to you till it shall 
please you to hear it. Anna, you knelt to me 
just now. Shall I kneel to you?” 

‘*No, mamma, no—I should die.” 

“‘Then, my love, give me the promise that I 
have asked.” ‘ 

‘* Mamma, he has been so good to us.” 

‘And we will be good to him—good to him 
in his degree. Of what avail to me will have 
been his goodness, if he is to rob me of the very 
treasure which his goodness helped to save? Is 
he to have all because he gave some aid? Is he 
to take from me my heart’s blood because he 
bound up my arm when it was bruised? Be- 
cause he helped me some steps on earth, is he to 
imprison me afterward in hell? Good! No, he 
is not good in wishing so to destroy us. He is 
bad, greedy, covetous, self-seeking, a very dog, 
and by the living God he shall die like a dog un- 
less you will free me from his fangs. You have 
not answered me. Will you tell me that you 
will discard him as a suitor for your hand? If 
you will say so, he shall receive tenfold reward 
for his—goodness. Answer me, Anna—I claim 
an answer from you.” 

**Mamma!” 

‘* Speak, if you have any thing to say. And 
remember the commandment, Honor thy—” But 
she broke down when she too remembered it, and 
bore in mind that the precept would have called 
upon her daughter to honor the memory of the 
deceased Earl. ‘‘But if you can not do it for 
love, you will never do it for duty.” 

‘* Mamma, I am sure of one thing.” 

‘Of what are you sure?” 

‘¢That I ought to be allowed to see him be- 
fore I give him up.” 

‘*-You shall never be allowed to see him.” 

‘¢ Listen to me, mamma, fora moment, When 
he asked me to—love him we were equals.” 

‘*T deny it. You were never equals.” 

‘“‘ We lived as such—except in this, that they 
had money for our wants, and we had none to 
repay them.” 

** Money can have nothing to do with it.” 

‘“*Only that we took it. And then he was 
every thing to us. It seemed as though it would 
be impossible to refuse any thing that he asked. 
It was impossible to me. As to being noble, I 
am sure that he was noble., You always used 
to say that nobody else ever was so good as those 
two. Did you not say so, mamma?” 

‘Tf I praise my horse or my dog, do I say 
that they are of the same nature as myself?” 

** But he is a man; quite as much a man as 
—as any man could be.” 

‘© You mean that you will not do as I bid you.” 

‘*Let me see him, mamma. Let me see him 
but once. If I might see him, perhaps I might 
do as you wish—about him. I can not say any 
thing more unless I may see him.” 

The Countess still stormed and still threaten- 
ed, but she could not move her daughter. She 
also found that the child had inherited particles 
of the nature of her parents. But it was neces- 
sary that some arrangement should be made as 
to the future life both of Lady Anna and of her- 
self. She might bury herself where she would, 
in the most desolate corner of the earth, but she 
could not leave Lady Anna in Bedford Square. 
In a few months Lady Anna might choose any 
residence she pleased for herself, and there could 
be no doubt whose house she would share, if she 
were not till kept in subjection. The two part- 
ed then in deep grief—the mother almost curs- 
ing her child in her anger, and Lady Anna over- 
whelmed with tears. ‘‘ Will you not kiss me, 
mamma, before you go?” 

‘*No, I will never kiss you again till you have 
shown me that you are my child.” 

But before she left the house the Countess 
was closeted for a while with Mrs. Bluestone, 
and, in spite of all that she had said, it was 
agreed between them that it would be better to 
permit an interview between the girl and Daniel 
Thwaite. ‘‘ Let him say what he will,” argued 
Mrs. Bluestone, ‘‘she will not be more head- 
strong than she is now. You will still be able 
to take her away with you to some foreign 
country.” 

‘* But he will treat her as though he were her 
lover,” said the Countess, unable to conceal the 
infinite disgust with which the idea overwhelmed 
her. - 

‘*What does it matter, Lady Lovel? We 
have got to get a promise from her, somehow. 
Since she was much with him, she has seen peo- 
ple of another sort, and she will feel the differ- 
ence. It may be that she wants to ask him to 


would let them meet.’ 





release her. At any rate she speaks as though 


she might be released by what he would say to 
her. Unless she thought it might be so herself, 
she would not make a conditional promise. I 


‘* But where ?” 

“In Keppel Street.” 

‘**In my presence ?” 

**No, not that; but you will, of course, be in 
the house—so that she can not leave it with him. 
Let her come to you. It will be an excuse for 
her doing so, and then she can remain. If she 
does not give the promise, take her abroad, and 
teach her to forget it by degrees.” So it was 
arranged, and on that evening Mrs. Bluestone 
told Lady Anna that she was to be allowed to 
meet Daniel Thwaite. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LT So age am dough would scarcely seem to 
be.a dignified employment for solid busi- 
ness men; but apeep into the Boston Commer- 
cial Exchange about the hour of noon reveals a 
goodly number of staid gentlemen manipulating 
little balls of flour and water with a zest that 
would put to shame many a kitchen Bridget. A 
similar sight may be witnessed, if one is fortu- 
nate — to catch a glimpse at the proper 
time, in all large cities where the traffic in flour 
is extensive. Making “dough-balls” is not a 
curious pastime, though it would surely appear 
so were it not for the earnest look of business 
which rests upon the faces of the kneaders. 
This process is simply for the purpose of testin 
the quality of various kinds of flour, so that deal- 
ers who are purchasing may know for a certain- 
ty what quality they bring into the market. 
hen dry the color and fineness of the particles 
may be tested; but any taint or unsoundness in 
the flour can be detected much more readily aft- 
er it is mixed with water. If the grain has been 
damaged in any way before grinding, or has be- 
come damp afterward, the doogh-making process 
reveals the imperfection. An expert, after con- 
siderable practice, is able to tell with great ac- 
curacy from what kind of wheat any flour is 
made. Every practical housekeeper knows that 
if flour works white and firm it is of excellent 
quality, and that much kneading makes it grow 
whiter, while no amount of working will bring 
the same result if the article is of poor quality. 
Large quantities of the best brands of flour are 
exported every year, yet the home consumption 
is enormous. Every ~ finds its appropriate 
lace, and very little that is absolutely bad finds 
ts way into the market. Bakers use many 
des, often mixing three or four different kinds 
in the same “batch” ofdough. The superextra 
qualities meet a ready sale, while poor people 
can not afford to be particular about the color 
of their daily bread, but are content with what- 
everiswholesome. The business of testing flour 
is one of much ii nce to the merchant, and 
some practical understanding of it is of value to 
every one who ever has occasion to purchase a 
single barrel for household consumption. 





About one hundred and sixty Modocs are now 
in charge of the United States authorities. There 
are five members of Captain Jack’s family, three 
of Boston Charley’s, eleven of Hooker Jim’s, 
six of Curly-headed Doctor’s, ten of Shacknasty 
Jim’s, and so on through a long list of curious 
Indian names. 





A young man and his wife, both neatly dress- 
ed and of refined appearance, recently applied 
for lodgings at a station-house in New Orleans. 
Their appearance led to inquiry, and it was as- 
certained that they had fled from the pestilence 
at Shreveport, where, before the fever appeared 
they had earned a comfortable living, but had 
accumulated no money. On reaching New Or- 


leans they could obtain no employment, and- 


when they had disposed of a few little trinkets 
they were destitute and homeless. Some aid 
was given, and the young man obtained work 
soon after they had sought shelter in the sta- 
tion-house. 





Correct spelling does not seem to be a prom- 
inent qualification in applicants for New Jersey 
primary schools. Recently a dozen or more of 
would-be teachers presented themselves for ex- 
amination before the committee at Elizabeth. 
Twenty-five words in common use were given 
out to be spelled. No one spelled every word, 
two spelled nearly all, but the majority made 
a grand failure. ‘*‘Mannagery,’’ ‘ numonia,”’ 
‘“ paralel,’’ “‘nitch,” ‘‘belleta,” ‘* crocha,’’ ‘‘ mis- 
chiefous,”’ ‘‘ croqua,’’ are some of the specimen 
words as copied from the examination papers. 





A remarkable violinist, upon whom nature 
never bestowed arms, recently arrived in this 
country from Europe. He was induced to visit 
this country by an enterprising manager, who 
disappeared as soon as the steamer arrived. The 
deluded musician has given a private perform- 
ance. His playing is accomplished wholly with 
his feet and toes, by which he manipulates the 
bow and strings with wonderful delicacy. 





The average number of railway tickets issued 
in Paris is about 30,000 daily, making an annual 
total of 10,950,000; and the number for the 
whole of France is estimated at 40,000,000. The 
companies sell the canceled tickets to the paper- 
makers, and realize a handsome sum from them. 





The largest cat at the annual cat show, held 
at the Crystal Palace, London, weighed nineteen 
pounds. The felines were said to be ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent specimens.”’ 





How very cruel! The Boston and Albany 
Railroad recently retired six of its conductors, 
who were ~— diamond pins and race-horses 
on a salary 0: a month. 





The famous old ‘“‘ haunted house’’ in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, is likely to lose its fame. 
It has been painted, papered, repaired, and gen- 
erally renovated; so the ghosts can no longer 
find an abiding-place init. No dreadful noises 


are heard there now; no strange creaking 
sounds; no mysterious footfalls ; no wild shrieks. 
Paint and paper, hammer and nails, with per- 
haps a few boards to fill up cracks and crevices, 









hor 
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have dispersed the unearthly visitors who were 
reported for a long time to infest the place. 
Human beings ‘dwell now in the house without 
molestation. 





“The Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Destitute” in this city asks for assistance from 
the charitable. The statistics mentioned in con- 
nection with this request indicate sufficiently 
the necessity of relieving the wants of working 
people who are suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment, or who, are prevented from working by 
sickness. There are in this city six hundred 
thousand persons living in tenement-houses, 
and an unprecedented percentage of these are 
now out of employment and utterly destitute. 
One hundred thousand of these persons are 
women who earn their living by the work of 
their hands, and of these sixty thousand are un- 
married. Many thousands of these are shirt- 
makers, who, while they make a dozen shirts per 
day, on an average, receive but from fifty-five to 
eighty-five cents for their work. In ‘good 
times”’ this pittance enables them, by the strict- 
est economy, to live. But when, by pressure of 
the times, work is withdrawn, or when sick- 
ness or unusually cold weather comes, they 
must inevitably suffer, or be driven to adopt un- 
worthy ways of getting their daily bread, unless 
relief is given them. 





One of the scamps who infest the parks and 
streets of New York, watching to cheat stran- 
ers, was detected lately by an ingenious device. 
man accosted a stranger in the street, and 
calling him Mr. Benedict, of Rochester, claimed 
him as a customer. e gentleman replied, 
“You are mistaken; my name is Jackson,” 
which was not his name at all. Later an accom- 
plice addressed the same gentleman as ‘‘ Jack- 
son.” This being proof of a conspiracy, the 
rascal was arrested. Similar impositions are 
often practiced on strangers. 





In 1448 appeared Mother Shipton’s Prophecy. 

Some things foretold in it have already come to 

ass, and the others may be fulfilled before 1881. 
e ‘poem’ reads thus: 


“Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe, 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkle of an eye. 
Water shal] yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, but yet they shall be true. 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at the foot of a tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 
And no horse or ass be at his side. 
Under water man shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 
In the air men shall be seen, 
In white, in black, in green. 
Iron on the water shall float 
As easy a8 a wooden boat. 
Gold shall be found and shown 
In worlds not now known. 
England at last shall admit a Jew, 
And fire and water shall wonders do. 
The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred eighty-one.” 





We do not believe there is much human affee- 
tion wasted upon the spider; nevertheless it is 
a very useful creature, and should not be de- 
spised. Its specific office is to prevent the dan- 
gerous multiplication of winged insects. En- 
trapping flies is its forte; and it has been re- 
marked that ‘‘ if spiders should strike, and for a 
single month in summer refuse to set their traps, 
we could hardly defend ourselves against armies 
of noxious insects that would take possession 
of our dwellings.’’ Nevertheless there may be 
such a thing as too many spiders in the world— 
a possibility against which nature has provided. 

hen spiders are thickest and busiest catching 
flies, a large, peculiar-looking fly appears upon 
the stage of action, and adroitly seizes the spi- 
ders wherever they are found. These spiders 
are stowed ower in secret cells to be food for 
young flies. Thus there is compensation all 
around, 





It is related of Sir Edwin Landseer that when 
once visiting Scotland he stopped at a little vil- 
lage which was plentifully supplied with dogs. 
Landseer, as was his custom, amused himself 
by making rapid sketches of such as pleased his 
fancy. The next day, as he resumed his jour- 
ney, he was distressed to see dogs suspended 
in all directions from the trees, or drowning in 
the rivers with stones round their necks. He 
stopped a weeping urchin who was hurrying off 
with a pet pup in his arms, and learned, to his 
dismay, that he was supposed to be an excise 
officer who was taking notes of all the dogs he 
saw in order to prosecute the owners for unpaid 
taxes, so the people had hastened to dispose of 
their pets to escape taxation. 





The thorough revision of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is estimated to cost about £200,000. 





We are just informed by a scientific genius 
that the planet Mars is not only inhabited and 
has plenty of water, but tha’ the climate is fine, 
and that there is an abundance of coal and iron 
there. So if England will only have a little 
forethought, and build a railway thither before 
her own coal mines are exhausted, she can trans- 
port her supplies of coal from Mars. 





The Court Journal states that Dr. Schumacher, 
from Valparaiso, a zealous naturalist and col- 
lector of objects of natural history, in his ex- 
cursion through Peru was fortunate enough to 
obtain a very rare land shell of the snail kind, 
known by the name of the Bulimus labiatus. 
The only specimen previously known was stolen 
from the British Museum. He has ascertained 
where three specimens exist—one in possession 
of a Mr. Alleon, a second was found by Mr. 
Steere, who was making collections in Peru for 
a university in Michigan, and the third he has 
now With him, valuing it as high as £200. When 
in Lima he first recognized the shell in the col- 
lection of Mr. Alleon, and afterward saw the one 
in possession of Mr. Steere. He found out that 
both specimens came from Chachapoyas, in the 
Department of the Amazonas, in the valley be- 
tween the Central and Western Cordilleras of 
Peru. Dr. Schumacher, while envying the pos- 
session of such a rare shell in the hands of the 
two gentlemen above named, had the good for- 
tune to meet with a man who brings from Cha- 
chapoyas medicinal plants for sale, and who had 
also one of these bulimi with him. Dr. Schu- 
macher secured it. 
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WITH Baratuc, Mantexet, 
For description see For description gee 
Supplement. Supplement, 
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AUTUMN LEAVES IN WAX. 


AX-FLOWERS can not be properly made 
without the personal instructions of one 


and then covered with wax; for if the leaf-stalk 
is made in a rough manner, it will detract from 
the appearance of the vine. A strong but malle- 
able wire should be twisted in as a main stalk, 





who understands the art; but the p of 
making autumn leaves in wax, together with the 
vines of English ivy and our American wood- 
bine, can be so plainly described that a new be- 
ginner: need not fear making such an effort. 
Moreover, the materials are inexpensive, and the 
work pleasing. 

Wax in sheets can be purchased at most of 
our large fancy-work stores, and is much nicer 
both in color and pliability than a novice can 
make by melting white wax, coloring, and sheet- 
ing it. It is usually sold in packages, each con- 
taining a dozen sheets. Procure but a small 
quantity to begin with; then, as you advance in 
the art, if you are satisfied with your work, it 
will be easy to increase your supply of materials. 

The principal colors of wax required for the 
making of autumn leaves are crimson, scarlet, 
yellow, and green. You may have, if you wish, 
more than one shade of each color. Procure 
also paints in powder—chrome-yellow, orange, 
dark and light greens, burnt umber, and car- 
mine—a small portion of each. The carmine 
powder is expensive; however, a small quantity 
will color several leaves. The other paints are 
cheap. 

When about to use these, rub down a little at 
a time, as you require it, getting it as fine as is 
possible, ‘Ihe carmine will not need this, and 
the umber also is well ground, but the chrome- 

ellow and some of the greens are apt to have 
through the powder, and these scratch the 
surface of the wax. A plate and the flat blade 
of a knife will answer for the smoothing-down 
process. 

The colors are rubbed on the wax with a stub 
brush. I prefer for this purpose the brushes I 
make by taking large-sized camel’s-hair pencils 
and burning down the points over the flame of a 
candle till within a quarter or five-sixteenths ‘of 
an inch from the quill. Scorch it so as to leave 
a nicely rounded end. This kind of brush will 
rub ‘he powder evenly into the wax. 

Now, having all the materials ready, proceed 
to work by laying on the table some firm white 
writing-paper; place your sheet of wax upon it, 
and press it smoothly down. Take for a pattern 
the leaf you desire to copy, lay it on the wax, 
and with a medium-sized needle, held in an up- 
right position, cut the wax to the outline of the 
leaf that rests upon it, and if the edges are jag- 
ged, trim them neatly with a pair of scissors, 
first moistening the steel, or the wax will adhere 
to it. A little practice will show you how to 
cut the wax so smoothly with a needle that no 
after-trimming will be required. Now cut out 
a second leaf, having it exactly like the first, as 
two are needed, both being placed together, and 
the wire for a stem put between. 

We will suppose you have taken as a copy a 
dark green maple leaf; part of one side is turn- 
ed brown, while the other side has vivid crimson 
points. Of course, for such a one, you have 
used green wax. Lay on a small piece of pa- 
per one of the leaves you have cut out; dip a 
brush into some burnt umber, and rub it on 
where you want the brown color ; then, with an- 
other brush, put on the carmine powder where 
a tint of crimson is required. The two colors 
can be blended into each other. 

The next step is to give your leaf its veinings, 
which you will do by putting the under side of 
the natural leaf on the upper side of the wax 
one. Press it between your warm thumb and 
finger, and an imprint of the veins will be left on 
the soft surface of the wax. 

Now, for a stem, put the wire along the cen- 
tre of the leaf, up to its point ; place the second 
leaf of wax against it, for a back, and press the 
two firmly together, the natural leaf being still 
held in place —the warmth of the fingers will 
cause them to join with readiness; mould be- 
tween the fingers, to take off the flatness and 
give natural curves; remove the maple leaf, and, 
if you have been careful, the imitation will be 
satisfactory. A strip of wax must be put around 
the wire, and by twisting it firmly ‘between the 
finger and thumb a rouhd stem will be made. 

Some leaves are a vivid scarlet; others, like 
many of the beech, are yellow. These only re- 
quire to be cut out of wax of the necessary col- 
or, veined, put together, and moulded, without 
the addition of any paint. Then, again, some 
are yellow with a dash of green or brown, oth- 
ers with tints of brilliant orange, and all so di- 
versified that they need to be examined in order 
to be properly imitated ; but having made one, 
you will find it easy to copy others, and after a 
few such attempts will be ready to undertake 
something more difficult, as, for instance, this 
beautiful Virginia creeper—known also as Amer- 
ican ivy and woodbine—over a yard in length, 
that lies before me, tinged with the frosts of au- 
tumnal nights, and of which a perfect copy, just 
completed, is fastened along the casing of a win- 
dow in my parlor. 

Select a branch of this plant and set it before 
you for a pattern. Take malleable wire only 
coarse enough to support the weight of the leaf, 
and prepare some stems by twisting wax around 
them. The scraps may be used for this purpose. 
It is well to have a pair of sharp-edged pinchers 
for cutting wire. 


The leaves of the Virginia creeper are quinate, 


and each leaflet may have some different tint dis- 
tinguishing it from others on the same leaf. 

My vine has for its tip some tiny scarlet leaves; 
and having wax of the exact color, I cut them 
out of it, only one of the five leaflets requiring 
the addition of a little umber and the faintest 
tinge of yellow along the extreme edge; then 
I veined them, put them on very fine wire for 
stems, and, by twisting the wires together, made 
the leaflets into the proper shape for the leaf. 
This twisting must be done firmly and neatly, 
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d which each separate leaf should be 
twined, and this also must be neatly covered 
with wax. 

Most of the upper leaves on my spray are 
scarlet, some having an occasional tinge of 
green, yellow, or brown. A few are crimson 
and yellow, with tints of brightest green along 
the edge. The lower and larger leaves on the 
branch are more subdued in color, many of 
them being of a dark, glossy green, with hints 
of crimson warming them up, and more than a 
hint of brown; indeed, one or two are entirely 
brown. ‘The under part of some of these leaves 
requires to be mottled, using a powder made by 
mixing together a little carmine and umber. 

Tendrils here and there along the entire length 
are made by covering fine wire with brown wax, 
and twining the wires around a coarse needle or 
a pencil, varying the sizes, 

A branch of ivy can be copied even more read- 
ily than the woodbine I have described, as only 
the various shades of green wax are required, 
with a little umber for shading. 

It is much easier for a person who understands 
such work to tell how it should be done than for 
a new beginner to follow out these instructions, 
but patience and perseverance in attending to 
the directions I have given can not but meet 
with a measure of success. Moreover, the work 
is so pretty: and as leaf after leaf is made a re- 
ward follows the effort, and encourages to new 
attempts; and practice in the art will bring pro- 
ficiency. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENDT. } 


Is it a Series ?—Compliments in Court.—Landseer.—A 
desolated Frenchman.—Making Game of the Saxon. 
(OUR weeks have now elapsed since the 
‘¢ great Thames murder,” and the police are 
confessedly no nearer to the discovery of the per- 
trator than they were at first; and in such 
cases ‘‘no nearer” means much farther. Dread- 
ful as are the details of this crime, it has a very 
ridiculous side to it. A very dear friend—as she 
described herself—of the supposed victim (though 
she was not exactly a blood-relation, being only 
her. landlady) identified the remains in a most 
gushing manner. ‘‘ This is the hair I have so 
often parted, and this the bosom that I have seen 
agitated with so many woes!” But it was not 
either one or the other, for the supposed victim 
has turned up, well and hearty, and exceedingly 
indignant that she had not been allowed to leave 
home on her own private affairs without her 
name and address being put in all the news- 
papers, and the police calling at her lodgings 
three times a day. I have not been able to 
send you the interesting photo promised in my 
last, because the authorities will only show it to 
those who have, bona fide, lost a relative. It is, 
it seems, the usual custom to take photographs 
of all bodies found drowned, and in ‘‘the 
Thames division” of police alone there were last 
year no less than forty-three such which have 
not been identified by their friends. In those 
cases, however, there is no suspicion of foul 
play ; it is the old, old story of those poor un- 
fortunates, 
“Glad to death’s m: 
Swift to be bores? 
Any where, any where, 
Out of the world.” 
But in the present case there can be no such so- 
lution. So inscrutable is the deed, and exhibit- 
ing so hideous a callousness in the doer, that it 
is gravely suggested as being the work of cer- 
tain secret fugitives from Broadmoor—our gov- 
ernment criminal lunatic asylam—who have been 
missing these three months ; in which case we 
may look upon it as only being the first of a 
series. Would it be unmanly to express a hope 
that they will at least confine themselves to the 
female sex ? 

The Tichborne case was enlivened yesterday 
by a passage of arms between Dr. Kenealy and 
every body else. He first gave Mr. Hawkins the 
lie direct, whereupon Mr. Justice Mellor observed 
that though such language was intolerable, he 
was not surprised at it. 

‘*Nor am I surprised at any thing you say of 
me, my lord,” observed Kenealy. 

“*T am bound to say,” said Mr. Justice Mel- 
lor, ‘‘that my feelings have been more severely 
tried in this case than they have ever been before 
during the whole of my experience.” 

‘In that expression of feeling,” added Mr. 
Justice Lush, ‘‘I entirely concur.” 

There was a murmur of assent from the jury- 
box; and presently one of the much-enduring 
twelve inquired whether more than half an hour 
spent over some question of an envelope (which 
had nothing in it) was not wasting time. Dr. 
Kenealy upon this protested vehemently that his 
client’s interests were of infinitely more impor- 
tance than the time of the jury. 

No more compliments passed ; but what every 
body was thinking in court was, What a pity it 
is no one can compound with Dr. Kenealy for 
those five pounds a day which it is said the ‘Tich- 
borne bond-holders pay him to prolong the case, 
and so conclude this monstrous farce! 

So poor Sir Edwin Landseer is dead ‘at last, 
and the dogs have lost their friend. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the good-will toward the 
canine race which his pencil has engendered, 
and in some degree to his own cost; for the ex- 
cellence of his genius in that line has undoubt- 
edly caused his merits in other ways to be over- 
looked. Every one knows the story of his offering 
to paint a friend, who replied, ‘‘Is thy servant a 
dog, that this thing should be done unto him ?” 
And it was typical of the general opinion ; whereas 





in reality there are few painters that approach him 
as a general artist, quite independently of his dogs. 
His Highland landscapes were perfection, and if 
the lions in Trafalgar Square (his only efforts as 
a sculptor) are not like the lions of the desert, 
they are as like those of the Zoological Gardens 
(who sat for them) as four peas to four peas. 
Sir Edwin, like most great painters, exhibited 
his talent with the brush at a very early age. At 
thirteen he gained the silver medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts, at sixteen he ‘‘ exhibited” in the 
Royal Academy (the picture was called ‘‘ The 
Dog Fight’), and at eighteen achieved a perma- 
nent popularity by his famous ‘‘ Dogs of St. Ber- 
nard discovering a Traveler in the Snow.” I 
believe that the fortune he has left behind him 
will be found to be larger than that accumulated 
by any painter except ‘Turner. 

Mrs. Arnold, of Fox Howe, Westmoreland, is 
also dead—the widow of him who, if to bring up 
youth in the paths of virtue is the most honorable 
of callings, was the noblest man of his time. He 
was, indeed, so far as the limits of his sphere per- 
mitted, both a great and a good man; nor were 
those limits small, since the boys whom he taught 
have (some of them) themselves become teachers 
of men, and done good work in the world, thanks 
to his early lessons. At the same time it must 
be confessed that the imitation of Arnold’s sys- 
tem, without his genius to guide it, has produced 
in our public schools of late years a large crop 
of priggism and goody-goodyness. My Time, 
and what I have done with it, by Mr. Burnand, 
now appearing in Macmillan, and describing his 
own school-days, is quite refreshing, because it 
brings back the British school-boy as we old fogies 
remember him, not as a monitor dealing out mor- 
al reflections with every stroke of his cane, or as 
a small boy acknowledging the justice of his pun- 
ishment with a philosophy beyond his years. 

‘* Was he ten feet high?” asks one of Mr. 
Burnand’s small boys of another. 

‘* Yes,” is the reply. 

** Will you take your oath of it ?” 

‘*'¥ieu,” 


“* Will you take your dying oath?” (This 
used to be a very favorite form of interrogation. ) 

ane a 

** Will you bet sixpence ?” 

Nos” 


The British school-boy was a humorist, though 
without knowing it. Similarly Frenchmen, to 
whom (though they have so much wit) humor 
is absolutely wanting, sometimes unconsciously 
tickle our very heart-strings. A Parisian, whom 
we will call X——, was waiting the other day 
for his friend Y—— at a café. Y—— was late, 
— he did come, showed signs of profound 
grief. 

‘** Alas! my friend,” inquired X——, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

‘* My wife is dead!” 

The situation was embarrassing for X——, 
who sat down again to his coffee with a face of 
great concern and many expressions of condo- 
lence. Y——, however, paced the room, run- 
ning his hands through his air, and bewailing his 
hard fate. ‘‘ Désolé! désolé! désolé!” groaned 
he, like minute-guns; then, after a little, “ Dé- 
solé! désolé! désolé!” a little quicker; then he 
began to hum it; eventually he adapted his ‘‘ Dé- 
solé!” to the latest Parisian air, as though he 
were in the best of spirits. A nation of such 
people has surely something about them to be 
envied ! 

I have also just heard a characteristic story 
of our Irish friends. An Englishman took a 
‘* shooting” this year in Tipperary, for which he 
paid a large sum upon the understanding that he 
should have the sole right of sporting over the 
land. Snipe were advertised as especially nu- 
merous, and though ‘he knew that Englishmen 
were not popular in that part of the country, he 
would have risked much for snipe. On the first 
day he went out he came to a river, on the oth- 
er side of which (though that also was included 
in the property) half a dozen men were firing 

uns. 


‘“Why, you rogue!” cried he to the game- 
keeper, ‘‘it was expressly stipulated that no one 
should shoot game over this land but myself.” 

‘That's true, Sir; and we have not deceived 

ou.” 
me But the scoundrels over the water yonder ?” 

**Oh, they’re not shooting at game at all, at 
all. They’re shooting at you, your honor.” 

And so they were. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





USEFUL REGIPES. 


Cannep Piums.—Sort over the fruit, rejecting those 
that are imperfect; to every pound of plums allow 
half the quantity of sugar, if they are very ripe or light- 
colored ; moisten the sugar with water, and place over 
the fire in a preserving kettle, removing the scum as it 
rises, and when boiling add the fruit, setting on the 
back of the stove, where the plums will get heated 
through and juice commence to run before boiling. 
As soon as they boil up once, take from the stove and 
bottle immediately, keeping as whole as possible. 

Cannep Prars.—To obtain the Bartletts in perfec- 
tion they should be placed between flannel to ripen, 
and when not quite mellow enough for eating they 
are ready for canning. Do not attempt more than 
ene jar at a time, for in éooking sufficient for two or 
three at once one is sure to break the fruit and spoil 
its appearance. To every quart jar allow seven me- 
dium-sized pears, a scant pint of water, and a quarter 
of a pound of fruit sugar. Cut the fruit in two, re- 
move the core, pare, and throw them in cold water to 
prevent discoloration. Put the sugar and water in a 
porcelain kettle, and put over the fire; when scum 
arises remove it, and as soon as the sirup boils hard, 
add the fruit; boil all over three minutes. If the 
jars are of glass, wet a cloth in cold water, fold sev- 
eral times, and put under to prevent breakage. Lay 
in a few pieces of fruit, then some juice, until the jar 
is full; run a spoon-handle down the side to allow all 
the air bubbles to escape, and seal tightly while all is 





hot. Keep in a cool, dark place. Sickel pears are 
canned in the same way, only their flavor is best when 
picked fresh from the tree, and not ripened in the 
house. If the Bartletts are hard, and can not be ripen- 
ed in flannel, boil them a few minutes, until a straw 
will run through easily. 

Ferep Cannep Tomators.—Procure fine ripe smooth 
specimens; cut in two, as in frying for table; put a 
small quantity of fresh, sweet lard in the pan; when 
hot put in the tomatoes, skin side down. When near- 
ly done pack in the can, add a little hot water to the 
juice in the pan, fill the can as full as possible with it, 
and seal tight. On this depends the keeping of the to- 
matoes, for if there is the least air-hole, nothing spoils 
more quickly. When wanted for use, pour off the water 
and grease, lay in a plate, season, and cook until brown 
in a small quantity of melted butter. Add cream for 
gravy. By this method they can be had all winter, 
and are just as good as when fresh in the middle of 
summer. 

Catsur.—One peck of ripe tomatoes. Cut a slit in 
each one to allow the juice to escape, and put in a por- 
celain kettle over a slow fire, letting them boil until 
the pulp is dissolved ; when cool enough, press through 
a colander ; then, if it is desired free of seeds and very 
smooth, through a hair sieve. Return to the fire, and 
add half an ounce of salt, one ounce of mace, two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of celery seed (either put in a bag, to be 
taken out when done cooking, or thrown in to be left) ; 
mix smoothly with a scant cupful of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of black pepper, the same of powdered cloves, 
and seven of ground mustard, allowing it to boil five 
or six hours, stirring well and often the last two; re- 
move the mace, and pour into a stone jar. Let it 
stand on the cellar floor, closely covered, twenty-four 
hours. Add apint of strong vinegar, bottle, cork, and 
seal. Keep in a cool, dry place. : 

Gunerr Cakk, PLAIN AND Goop.—Into two quaris of 
flour rub well a tea-spoonful of soda, and, when well 
mixed, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar; then 
either powdered cloves or ginger to taste cut fine. To 
one tea-cupful of butter, or lard and butter mixed, add 
two tea-cupfuls of molasses. If too stiff, add a little 
more molasses ; if too soft, add flour until of the prop- 
er consistency to roll out. Cut in round cakes, and 
bake in a quick oven. Cloves and no ginger make a 
delightful cake. 

Grapx Jetty.—Pick the berries off the stems, and 
subject to a gentle heat until when mashed the juice 


will easily run; strain through acolander,thenthrough . 


a flannel jelly-bag. Toevery pint of juice allow a pound 
of fruit sugar, and to every quart a scant quarter of 
one of Cox’s boxes of gelatine. When the juice is put 
to boil, add the gelatine, and warm the sugar in a tin 
basin, taking care it does not stick and burn. When 
the juice has boiled twenty minutes, run through a 
hair sieve, put back to boil, and add the sugar. Let 
it bubble once, and remove from the fire. The gela- 
tine makes it firm, which it is almost impossible to do 
unless that or isinglass is used. If both dark and 
light jelly are desired, keep tle light and dark varieties 
separate, and cook at different times. 

Srrawserry Tariooa.—This makes a most delight- 
ful dessert. Soak overnight a large tea-cupful of tapi- 
oca in cold water; in the morning put half of itina 
yellow-ware baking dish, or in the porcelain one of a 
silver pudding dish. Sprinkle sugar over the tapioca; 
then on this put a quart of berries, sugar, and the rest 
of the tapioca. Fill the dish with water, which should 
cover the tapioca about a quarter of aninch. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven until it looks clear. Eat cold 
with cream or custard. If not sweet enough; add more 
sugar at table, and in baking, if it seems too dry, more 
water is needed. 

Praon Taprooa.—Prepare the same quantity of tapi- 
oca, and on the first layer sprinkle more sugar than 
for strawberries. The peaches should be pared and 
quartered. Make three layers of tapioca and two of 
the fruit; use less water than the foregoing recipe 
calls for, and cook a little longer. 

Prvz-aprLe Tapiooa.—Allow to one large cup of 
tapioca half a large pine-apple, or the whole of a small 
one. Pare and grate-the fruit. A small quantity of 
tapioca in the bottom of the dish, then some of the 
grated fruit and sugar, mixing it more through and 
through than for strawberries or peaches. Add wa- 
ter, and bake. 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER IX. 
S¢roTs.” 


Lone before Reuben Culwick had made up his 
mind to rise the next morning tiny knuckles had 
rapped significantly and persistently at his bed- 
room door. Reuben did not answer, although 
he smiled in his half-sleep, and knew that Tots 
was astir, anxious to see him, to hear his voice, 
to know all about the big doll that he had told 
her lest night was coming home with his lug- 
gage. At the fifth or sixth summons, and when 
a Dutch clock down stairs was striking eight, 
Reuben Culwick condescended to inform the 
young lady on the other side of the door that he 
should be in his room in ten minutes, and that he 
requested the favor of Tots’s company to break- 
fast on that particular occasion, a piece of intelli- 
gence which took Tots with a tremendous plunge 
to the basement floor in search of Aunt Lucy, 
the only vestige of humankind to be discovered 
at that hour, John Jennings taking it easily till 
nine as a rule. 

‘Me to breffast with Uncle Roo,” announced 
Tots, with as grave an air of importance as her 
excitement would allow. : 

‘¢ Who says so?” asked Lucy Jennings, sus- 
picious of the truth of the statement. 

‘¢ Uncle Roo says so.” 

*¢You've been bothering him—you’ve been 
knocking at his door, Elizabeth, after all that I 
told you,” cried Lucy Jennings, sharply. 

‘*On’y once or so,” said the child, with a self- 
excusing tone; ‘‘he’s ditting up fast, auntie.” 

Lucy Jennings indulged in a little lecture on 
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the heinousness of the offense which ‘Tots had 
committed, and then carried up stairs, and into 
the first-floor front, a high-backed infant’s chair, 
into which Tots insisted upon being securely 
screwed immediately, and set close to the side 
of the chair which awaited the presence of its 
master. Lucy Jennings was still screwing when 
Reuben Culwick entered the room, and bade her 
good-morning. ( 

‘¢ You're spoiling the child ; you are letting her 
have her own way in every thing; you don’t 
know how to manage children,” remarked Miss 
Jennings. 

“‘ No, I suppose I don’t,” said Reuben ; “‘ but 
the child knows how to manage me, and that 
comes to the same thing.” 

‘¢'That’s a poor answer,” muttered Lucy. 

‘¢ Befitting a poor sort of fellow. And this is 
a poor little waif to whom much happiness is 
never likely to come—eh, Lucy ?” . 

*©T don’t know; I can’t tell,” answered Lucy. 

‘¢ When she gets older and more curious, 
when the world’s before her, and we can’t help 
her in it much. Poor Tots!” 

The big man sat down by the child’s side, put 
his arm round her, and kissed her, and two lit- 
tle arms were flung impetuously round his neck, 
where they clung and clasped him. 

‘¢Oh, Tots is glad oo’ve come back, uncle!” 
she said, with a sigh of pleasure, as she released 
her hold at last. 

‘Really 2?” 

‘ Really and tooney.” 

**And what would you have done if I hadn't 
come back, Tots?” he inquired; “if I had 
stopped at my dear papa’s for ever and ever, as 
I warned you that I might ?” 

‘*T would have come after oo.” 

** No, you would haye gone to school with lots 
of pretty little girls, and grown up good in- 
stead.” 

‘*T would have cried till oo come back to 
me. ”» . . 

“That wouldn’t have been right, old lady,” he 
said, patting the child’s back. 

Lucy Jennings regarded the pair critically, al- 
lowed her gaze to wander to the breakfast-table 
in order to see that all was as tie lodger re- 
quired, and then passed stiffly and angularly 
from the room—a woman who hardly under- 
stood the poetry of the situation upon which she 
closed the door. 

And yet there was some poetry, possibly some 
sublimity, in the strong affection which bound 
man and child together. Ties of kindred there 
were none between them, any more than there 
were between Tots and the Jenningses down 
stairs. ‘lots was of the streets, and the warm 
heart of the stranger had plucked her from their 
desolateness séme eighteen months since. He 
who could hardly afford to keep himself made a 
great struggle and a little sacrifice to keep her— 
to stand between her and the work-house, where 
the red hand of the policeman would have con- 
ducted her on the night ‘Tots first appeared upon 
the stage of Reuben Culwick’s life. 

Tots, a ragged, unkempt, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child, had been found on the steps of the Prince 
Regent public- house after twelve o'clock had 
struck, and the drinkers had been turned into 
the roadway. No one knew any thing about 
her, and she knew very little concerning herself. 
She said something about mother and father in 
an inarticulate fashion common to her eighteen 
months of existence, and she cried for mother 
for five minutes after the policeman had shaken 
her from sleep in the shadow of the public-house 
doorway, and a few loiterers had gathered round, 
and gazed vacantly at her, and failed to recog- 
nize her as any one’s child with whom they were 
acquainted. It was a commonplace incident of 
poor neighborhoods, and such child life as this 
—there was nothing to marvel at; children were 
always being lost, and taken to the station-house 
to be claimed, and to the work-house when un- 
claimed. The only novelty about this affair was 


the interest of the man with the beard, the man - 


who lodged at the fire-work shop, in the stray’s 
forlorn condition. He had been striding to his 
home when the crowd arrested his attention, and 
when the child shrieked with fear at the police- 
man, as if her eighteen months had already taught 
her to dread the representative of law and order, 
he took her under his protection, and said that 
she should stay at the house in Hope Street, and 
be cared for till the morning. Tots clung to him 
as her friend already, and the policeman followed 
him to the next street, and booked the full par- 
ticulars in his note-book, in case of inquiries at 
the station-house, where Reuben Culwick had an 
idea that he would take the child the next day. 

But no inquiries were ever made concerning 

Tots, though Reuben advertised, and the police 
stations put up a bill on their blackboards along 
with their ‘‘ Found Deads,” ‘‘ Burglaries,” and 
“ Murders,” and ‘lots was never passed over to 
the parish. When Tots was scrubbed and combed 
by Lucy Jennings, she was a bright specimen of 
babyhood enough, and in twenty-four hours she 
had forgotten father and mother, and taken so 
desperately to Reuben Culwick that the strong 
man never found it in his heart to set her from 
his charity again. It was a wild idea, the Jen- 
ningses thought—a foolish undertaking, to say the 
best of it—but they came to terms with the lodg- 
er for the extra trouble involved by the care of 
the child while he thought what was best to be 
done, until thinking over it became less of a hab- 
it, and love became a stronger element in Tots’s 
fayor, and pleaded for her till the day of which 
we write. 

For eighteen months had Reuben Culwick been 
the protector of Tots, and Tots had lived in a 
world of imaginary uncles and aunts, and there 
was never now a talk of her going away. Ren- 
ben had accepted an immense responsibility, and 
the weight of it had not oppressed him much.° 
He had been a harder and sterner man before 
the child’s affection for him had changed his 





character a little—hence Tots in her way had 
not been wholly an incumbrance to her preserv- 
er, but a blessing in disguise. 

Sitting at the table watching her that day, 
with his life far clearer before him than it had 
been, he thought Tots would be like a daughter 
to him if he lived—and if she lived. She was 
not a strong child, but he hoped that she would 
live to grow up and call him ‘‘father”—for had 
she been his own daughter she could not have 
taken a greater hold on his heart. He should 
never marry—he should never be able to afford 
to marry any body—but he would be able to 
take care of Tots until some respectable young 
fellow gave her a home and a name, and he was 
left alone to fight out the rest of his battle. 

What that battle was to be like, Reuben Cul- 
wick was hardly certain. He was sure of a few 
scars; he did not look forward to any great de- 
gree of glory. He was not a despondent man, 
our readers have already perceived for them- 
selves, but he was scarcely sanguine as to his 
future for all that, and he had no ambitious 
dreams of becoming a rich man. Once he had 
thought that he was cut out for an author, that 
publishers would be running after him, and the 
critical press singing to his praise and glory; 
but he was almost certain, not quite, that he 
had found his level on the Penny Trumpet, and 
that a few pounds a week would be the maxi- 
mum sum which his abilities, such as they were, 
might be able to procure him. 

As for his prospects, for his chance of becom- 
ing his father’s heir, they had faded completely 
away now. He was pretty certain that he had 
given up every hope of that, that he and his 
hard father could not possibly agree any more, 
even before he had made up his mind to sink 
his pride and independence, and seek Simon 
Culwick at Worcester. 

After that meeting—which he had not con- 
ducted well, a strange young woman had taken 
the liberty of informing him—amen to all his 
day-dreams ! 

Tots and he were having breakfast together, 
and Tots was asking « hundred questions, after 
her usual habit, when the first post brought him 
in a bulky packet and two letters. Lucy Jen- 
nings brought them up stairs, and lingered in 


ously. 

Reuben had long ago discovered that his land- 
lord’s sister was an inquisitive woman—he was 
not quite certain that she was not a suspicious 
woman also, despite her chapel-going and dis- 
trict-visiting—and that spirit of contrariety 
which lurks in most manly bosoms induced 
him to say, ‘Thank you,” and to place packet 
and letters unopened at his side. 

Lucy made some little show of dusting the 
furniture with the corners of her apron, and 
then went reluctantly toward the door. Reu- 
ben had not made a dash at his letters after his 
usual fashion, and imparted the general nature 
of the contents to those who were handy to re- 
ceive it; and the attendant, half servant, half 
friend, said at last, 

‘* You are not curious about your correspond- 
ents to-day.” 

**T can guess all about them.” 

‘*T dare say you can,” said Lucy, half disdain- 
fully ; ‘‘ one’s from a woman at Worcester.” 

** Ah—Worcester!” exclaimed Reuben, taken 
off his guard; ‘* what’s wrong now ?” 

““You did not expect a letter quite so soon, 
then?” 

‘ NotI. Now, Lucy—if this should be a re- 
call!” 

‘* What a change to your life after this dreary 
street and us dreary people !” 

Reuben looked at her intently as he broke 
the envelope of his letter. She was out of sorts 
still; he had not remarked it so much before, 
but she was certainly a disagreeable kind of-old 
young woman, and particularly plain and thin. 
Hers was a hard life, keeping a house and a 
simple-minded brother in order, looking after a 
lodger and Tots, and not saving money after all 
her drudgery, but possibly getting into debt. A 
woman, too, to whom -religion hardly brought 
the comfort or resignation that it should have 
done, and whom he would not attempt to tease, 
though he might object at times strongly to her 
manners. Poor old girl! what had she to make 
life bearable even? and why should he cross her 
tempers, and put her out for the day? 

‘*She writes a good hand,” said Reuben, re- 
garding the envelope once more. 

** Who?” 

‘The girl in gray silk.” 

**T don’t know who the girl in gray silk is— 
I have never heard you speak of her before.” 

**No,” said Reuben, ‘‘I suppose not. She 
was at my father’s house yesterday morning, 
and I wondered who she was, and where the 
deuce she had dropped from. A pretty girl, 
too.” 

“* Your father’s second wife, perhaps.” 

‘*No—I don’t think that. I’m sure not, for 
there was no wedding-ring, I recollect.” 

** You noticed her a great deal, it seems, Mr. 
Reuben.” 

“*Yes, in my way. It’s my habit to take 
stock of every thing—how could I be a report- 
er, special and otherwise, without? And.she— 
Halloo!” 

“* You are asked to return,” exclaimed Lucy ; 
‘your father’s heart has softened toward you, 
and Heaven wills a happier time for you, as I 
said that it would.” 

‘* You are very kind—but this is from my sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah.” 

‘*Who’s she?” exclaimed Lucy Jennings, 
sharply enough now. 

‘Ah! you don’t know yet,” remarked our 
hero, ‘Why, what a deal I have to tell you 
and John and Tots still!” 

**So it seems,” Lucy Jennings muttered to 





herself, 


the room, glancing at the parcel and letters curi-. 





*¢-You would like to know what this is about, 
perhaps, Lucy ?” Reuben asked, somewhat dryly. 

“Not I—if it’s a secret.” 

**T never had a secret in my life.” 

‘* And it’s no business of mine. What’s the 
use of telling me or John any thing?” said 
Lucy, beginning to dust the books on a side- 
table near. 

‘Well, I'll tell Tots.—Tots,” Reuben said, 
turning suddenly to the child, half buried in a 
large basin of sop, and hence very busy, very si- 
lent, and very much besmeared with bread-and- 
milk, ‘‘ my second-cousin Sarah sends me her 
grandmother's love, and the old lady’s thanks 
for a fourpenny-bit which I ‘gave her, and the 
old lady’s hope that she may live to spend it, 
and the old lady’s wish that I may hear soon, 
very soon, of a nice situation for my second 
cousin, who adds, in pencil, ‘Don’t take any 
notice of this,’ in an independent way that’s pe- 
culiar to her habits. What an odd fish that girl 
is! She interests me.” 

‘*She is pretty too, I suppose?” said Lucy, 
with a twanging voice. 

** Ahem!—I don’t know—TI dare say she might 
be, if highly got up for the occasion. By-the- 
way, you might, with your extensive chapel con- 
nection, hear of something for Sarah.” 

**T can’t hear of any thing for myself,” was 
the short answer. 2 

** You!” 

“T’ve tried more than once—when John has 
put me out with his absurdities—when I have de- 
spaired of him, or of ever doing him any good.” 

‘*But you hardly meant to leave him—that 
was a notion soon got over ?” 

“* Well—yes—we'll say so, if you like.” 

**T should be glad to hear of something for 
this girl. She’s a singular young woman, but 
one who might turn out well with a good soul to 
look after her. That poor old woman, Sarah the 
First,” added Reuben, thoughtfully, ‘‘ may pass 
away at any moment, and I should like to be 
handy with a home for her.” 

‘* Why 2” 

‘* Because without a home she'll drift, perhaps.” 

‘* From right, you mean ?” 

** Yes—it is possible.” 

“*Ts she so very weak, then?” 

“*Very weak. She can’t carry a portmanteau 
properly.” 

Lucy Jennings regarded Reuben Culwick with 
amazement, but he had fallen into thought, or 
had grown tired of her want of sympathy, and 
passed into a jesting, aggravating vein, which she 
could brook least of all his moods. She went 
from the room, closed the door behind her, and 
then stood still. It was a habit of hers to pick 
up scraps of information thus—a bad habit, the 
result of insufficient training in her early youth, 
before her father blew himself to bits—and she 
knew that Reuben often talked strangely to Tots. 

‘*There, she has not waited for the second 
letter—and that’s very important to me, Tots.” 

Tots stared, and then dived into her sop again. 

**This is a want-of-confidence letter, to bal- 
ance the confidence expressed in Second-cousin 
Sarah’s affectionate epistle, Tots. ‘This tells me 
politely what a fool I am—what a vain and am- 
bitious ass—what a driveling idiot—to expect 
sensible folk to waste money upon a fellow who 
writes for the Penny Trumpet.” 

Tots looked up at the word ‘trumpet ;” it 
suggested another gift when the luggage came 
home. But Reuben was deep in his letter. 

‘Yes, Tots,” he said, more in soliloquy than 
to his little golden-haired companion. ‘‘ Messrs. 
Press and Co.’s compliments, and regret that 
the novel which Mr. C. did them the favor, etc., 
etc., etc., is not suitable, etc., etc., etc., to their 
particular style of publication, etc., etc., etc., and 
with thanks for the favor of a perusal, etc., etc., 
etc., beg to return the same, etc., etc., etc., and 
they are the ass’s—the stupendous ass’s !—most 
humble and obliged servants, Tots. That’s the 
third time of asking and refusing, Reuben,” he 
said, suddenly apostrophizing himself, ‘‘ and you 
are uncommonly well used to this kind of thing, 
old boy ; but still you bore the Worcester disap- 
pointment better than this one—eh ? ow’s 
that—after all your experience—you duffer ?” 

There was a long silence, and when Lucy Jen- 
nings was tired of waiting outside the door she 
went down stairs and about her own business. 
Reuben Culwick, with the publisher’s letter in 
his hands, sat and stared at the breakfast-cup, 
and was not aroused from his reverie to an active 
concern in minor matters until Tots, spoon and 
basin and chair, suddenly tilted over, and the 
prostrate young lady required much soothing aft- 
er her calamity. He did all the consolation him- 
self; he did not send for ‘‘ Aunt Lucy.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A PLACE FOR SARAH. 


RevsBen Cutwick settled down in his old 
groove the following day ; life went on with him 
steadily, and there was no shadow of discontent 
upon the path of his pursuing. His was an en- 
viable nature that made the best of things, that 


" quickly adapted itself to circumstances, or sank 


all personal grievances beyond the ken of the 
watchful eyes about him. He was a philosopher 
who submitted complacently to the unalterable, 
or he was a hypocrite who disguised his bitter- 
ness of feeling with consummate ability, Lucy 
Jennings considered. She could not believe in 
a man who should have been rich, whose father 
was one of the wealthiest men in the fat county 
of Worcestershire, settling down to a Camber- 
well back street, and professing to be satisfied 
with his position. She was a well-meaning, 
thoughtful young woman, but she did not give 
Reuben Culwick credit for so much self-abnega- 
tion as that. She liked the man, but she disbe- 
lieved in his philosophy, and had grave doubts 
of his virtues; she had many grave doubts on 





most matters, and was suspicious concerning ev- 
ery. body’s motives; and yet she was a religious 
woman in her way, and put herself out of that 
way to be of service,at times. She was as hard 
to understand as most folk too, and she made 
no effort to place herself in a clearer light with 
those who set her down for an eminently disa- 
greeable woman, which she was not exactly, 
though there were sour and sharp hours of which 
her brother and Tots were cognizant. Certain- 
ly she had not much faith in humanity, and Reu- 
ben’s equable temperament aggravated her more 
than she could account for. What was it to her 
how Reuben Culwick took the ills of life, or why 
should it distract her to hear him laughing pleas- 
antly, when he should have been crushed down 
by much mortification of spirit? He had noth- 
ing to be thankful for, she sometimes thought, 
but his health and strength, and yet he professed 
to be happy—he who did not go to chapel, and 
kept out of the way when the pastor came to tea 
at Hope Lodge. 

He was of an easy disposition, apparently ; his 
mother, who had died in that house, had said so 
constantly ; and he had been constantly kind to 
his mother; but what a stubborn nature it must 
have been to hold aloof from the father so long, 
and what a proud man he must be, with all his 
forced humility! thought Lucy. No, she could 
not understand him—did not even give him cred- 
it for his unselfish devotion to Tots. He knew 
more about ‘Tots, and where Tots came from, 
than most people, she fancied. She was not go- 
ing to believe altogether in that story of Tots 
being found and adopted by him solely out of 
charity—she might as well believe every line of 
that rubbishing novel which he had written for 
gain and for fame, and which publishers were 
continually sending back with their respectful 
compliments, and they would much rather have 
nothing to do with it. He was a man with many 
good traits of character. She liked him, God 
knows, more than he would ever guess, more 
than she had ever liked a man, or should ever 
like one again—but she did not believe in him. 
Hers was a strangely dissatisfied and distrust- 
ful nature, and she could not set it aside for an- 
other. She did not even believe in herself, with 
or without good reason, as time may prove, per- 
haps; she was as suspicious of Lucy Jennings as 
of the community about her, which constituted 
Lucy Jennings’s world; still, be it understood 
that she was a thoughtful, well-meaning, pover- 
ty-stricken mortal, who would turn up a trump 
card when every body playing the game of life 
with her thoyght that she was out of trumps—as 
happened, for instance, four weeks afterward. 
It was the middle of June then; Reuben walked 
in and out of Hope Lodge at uncertain hours, 
early and late, according to the Trumpet’s claims 
upon his attention in town; the fire-work-maker 
was busy at last, and the Saxe-Gotha Gardens 
had opened for the season, and were doing toler- 
ably badly. 

Reuben one evening had come home early 
and taken Tots for a walk, Myatt’s Fields way, 
where there were ‘‘ British Queens” to be pur- 
chased for a reasonable price of the strawberry 
grower himself, in those days not very far re- 
moved from the present. ‘Tots was fond of a 
walk with ‘‘ Uncle Roo,” and fond of strawber- 
ries during the progress of the journey, and this 
was one of the treats which the fine weather 
brought round, and to which Reuben was unself- 
ish enough to devote his attention when his time 
would permit. 

The big man with the beard, and the tiny 
child who clung to his hand and prattled all the 
way, were well-known figures over the open land 
that was still spared to suburban folk at Camber- 
well—father and daughter they were imagined to 
be by the strangers who met them by the way. 

** As if any one would walk about as much 
with a strange child as Reuben does with her!” 
said Miss Jennings, almost disdainfully. A clev- 
erer mind than her brother's was that of Lucy 
Jennings, and yet poor, dreamy, soft - headed 
John had gone at once at the truth to which the 
other had closed her eyes systematically. ‘‘He 
is a man who wants something to love,” the fire- 
work-maker had said on the night of Reuben’s re- 
turn from Worcester; and Reuben Culwick loved 
little Tots, though he had never explained his 
feelings to any one, because she was as much 
alone in the world as himself, and wanted great- 
er care. 

Lucy Jennings met Reuben and Tots in Hope 
Street, returning from their walk. 

‘* What a time you have been!” she said, pee- 
vishly. ‘‘ Did you not say that you were coming 
home early this afternoon ?” 

‘*¢T don’t remember.” 

‘*T wanted you to write a letter before the five- 
o’clock post went out—the country post.” 

‘*The country post? What for?” asked Reu- 
ben. 
‘*T have found a situation for that girl.” 

‘¢ What girl? Sarah Eastbell ?” 

‘¢Yes. Didn’t you say, sneeringly and mock- 
ingly enough, certainly, that with my extensive 
chapel connection, I might hear of something for 
her ?” 

‘¢ T don’t remember my sneering and mocking, 
Lucy.” 

** You said that it was likely she would drift 
away from right without a home, and thus it be- 
came my duty to try and’ do something—and I 
have been trying ever since.” 

‘*That’s very kind of you.” 

‘* But my extensive chapel connection,” she 
continued, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘is, after all, 
very poor, and fights hard for its bread—and dies 
fighting sometimes without it—and the chance 
to help any one does not come frequently.” 

*¢ And it has come, then—at last ?” 

**For your second cousin—if she’s not too 
proud.” 

‘*She is proud in her way, I fancy.” 

‘*You are all proud—horribly proud,” said 
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“TOTS CLUNG TO HIM AS HER FRIEND ALREADY.” 


Lucy. ‘‘ Yours is the pride that apes humility, 
but it’s none the less objectionable.” 

**T will not argue the point with* you,” said 
Reuben, easily. ‘‘ Granted that I am as proud 
as Lucifer, what are you going to do for my sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah ?” 

**The girl at the baker’s where we deal is 
silly enough to get married the week after next. 
There will be wanted some one to take her place, 
to weigh the bread, and put the right money for 
it into the till afterward. I-have answered for 
the honesty of this second cousin of yours.” 

**Thank you,” said Reuben, thoughtfully. ‘I 
wish there had been less publicity about the berth, 
and less of the till.” 

** You can’t trust her!” 

‘* Yes, I can trust her, though I know so little 
about her. She has a good reference from her 
grandmother—she’s evidently warm-hearted, af- 
fectionate, and honest—any one can take care 
of that poor old blind woman now—and here’s 


an opening in life for one of my relations. It's | 


not a swell berth,” he added, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but 
the Culwicks and the Kastbells are down on their 
luck, and Sarah’s plaguy poor.” 

** You see that poverty’s a plague, with all 
your talk, then!” cried Lucy, quickly. 

‘**Tt’s a nuisance at times,” he added, dryly, 
“and no one objects to getting away from it, 
though it isn’t so hard to put up with as rich 
people fancy.” 

** Will you write to your cousin at once?” 

**No; I will write to my aunt—and Sarah will 
read it aloud to her,” he answered. ‘‘ And now, 
Lucy Jennings, thank you for remembering the 

irl.” 


**T don’t want any thanks.” 

** Who knows but that I may hear of a situa- 
tion for you one of these days—eh ?” 

“Tl take it—I'm tired enough of Hope 
Lodge,” she said, as she abruptly left him to 
proceed homeward alone, taking sudden charge 
of Tots too, who was disposed to resist, until 
Reuben said that he had work to do, and she 
must go with Aunt Lucy. 

Reuben Culwick wrote to Mrs. Eastbell that 
night, offering the situation to Sarah of which 


mention has been made, speaking of its advan- | 


tages as well as he could, of the opening to an 
honest life, if not a brilliant opening, and inti- 
mating his wish that his second cousin would 
consider the matter, and let him know in due 
course. 

When he had finished the letter he sat with 
his hands in his pockets staring at it for a while, 
and with a slight contraction of his forehead as 
he gazed. 

‘* What a poor lot we are!” he said; ‘‘ what 
indigence it all is!” 

Lucy Jennings was right. He was hardly 
what he seemed. He had his spasms of dissatis- 
faction, though his common-sense quickly got 
over them. He had chosen his own lot, and he 
would not mourn at the result. 

He posted his letter, and waited patiently four 
days for the reply, which he considered was lack- 
ing at least in promptitude—Lucy Jennings said, 
ingratitude. 

The answer came at length, in a thick, sprawl- 
ing, downhill hand, which the blind woman might 








have written herself, and which was certainly not | 


Sarah Eastbell’s. 
bling epistle that we need not give word for word. 
It came hoping that Reuben was well, as it left 
the writer and Cousin Sarah at present, and it 
thanked him for his thought of that cousin, who 


It was an ill-spelled and ram- | 


was a good girl, and would not leave her grand- 
mother under any consideration now. Sarah 
was very happy and contented where she was ; 
but it might be as well for Reuben not to trouble 
any more about what Mrs. Eastbell had said con- 
cerning a situation for her granddaughter. 

This epistle put Reuben Culwick out a little. 
It annoyed him more than he cared to confess ; 
it even puzzled him. At variance as it was with 
the past anxiety of the old blind woman, and 
with the last letter to him, which had reached 
London almost as soon as himself, it was hardly 
the inconsistency of the whole affair which irrita- 
ted and bewildered him so much, as the mystery 
which seemed to hang about his second cousin’s 
life. Why had she not written? Why was there 
no expression of thanks from Sarah Eastbell for 
his thought of her? Why had the grandmother 
altered her mind in so sudden and abrupt a fash- 
ion—she who was very anxious concerning her 
grandchild’s future when he had called at the 
almshouses of St. Oswald’s? He would go for 
a long walk, and consider the matter attentive- 
ly. When he wanted a good idea he always 
went from the fire-work-maker’s in search of it ; 
it seldom came to him in that stuffy front-room, 
but walking fast in the shade of the streets, or un- 
der the stars in the lonely road where the mar- 
ket-gardens and Myatt’s Fields were, he gener- 
ally contrived to overtake it. After all, he was 
an excitable fellow —‘‘a fly-away man,” Miss 
Jennings said, when he seemed disposed to dash 
too rapidly at conclusions—a fault that was somce 
what prominent, considering what a philosopher 
he would like people to think that he was. 

He started suddenly for his long walk, with Sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah’s want of gratitude upon his 
mind. It was a gala night at the Saxe-Gotha, 
next door but two, and there was a heap of dirty 
boys and girls hanging about the front-doors, 
where a row of colored lamps indicated the 
places to pay before admittance was gained to 
the splendors beyond. He had to battle his way 
through this little mob before he could put his 
long limbs into fair marching order, and then he 
was off at a swinging pace befitting his size and 
stature toward the Camberwell New Road, and 
the street on the other side of the way leading to 
the open ground and the railway arches that 
were cropping up over it. 

He walked so rapidly that in crossing the road 
he ran against a young woman, to whom he made 
an apology for his clumsiness, and who muttered 
back something in return, and then made so quick 
and sidelong a movement from him that his at- 
tention was directed toward her again. 

Second-cousin Sarah! 

Was it, or was it not? Was he dreaming? 
Had he got the girl so deeply impressed upon 
his mind that his thoughts had conjured up her 
fetch? Was it a figure born of his own fancies, 
or the shadow of a truth flitting by him in the 
dark street? No, it could not be—it was not like- 
ly—it was impossible! 

Still he stood there looking after her—watch- 
ing her proceed down Hope Street as though she 
knew the place by heart; and as she passed un- 
der the gas-lamp with her head very much bent 
forward, and a thin rag of a’shawl drawn tightly 
round her, the black and white dress seemed 
even to the observant man in the background a 
familiar pattern, the alternate stripes of which 
he had last seen from the gateway of the alms- 
houses. A striped dress of black and white was 
no particular novelty, but he swung himself round 
ou his heels, and marched slowly after the reced- 


| ing figure—a man -indisposed to believe in the 





| he increased his pace at once. 


coincidence, but determined to make sure that 
his fancies were based upon nothing more than 
a faint resemblance to his eccentric relative. 

** Why am I troubling myself about this girl 
at all?” he said. ‘‘What am I to her? What 
is she to me? Even if that were the girl sud- 
denly turning up in my own neighborhood, at a 
time when her grandmother would have me be- 
lieve that she was down in Worcester, what— 
By George!” he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ it is she!” 

The female in advance had suddenly paused 
on the pavement of Hope Street, injudiciously 
stopping beneath a second gas-lamp, and look- 
ing carefully and eagerly in the direction whence 
she had come, and as if to re-assure herself that 
no one was following at her heels. 

The expression on her countenance was the 
anxious and perplexed look which he had ‘seen 


.once before, as surely as he had seen that face 


in Worcester. ‘There was no doubt of it; and 
The young wom- 
an beneath the lamp-light wavered for an instant, 
and then ran for it; and Reuben, not to be out- 


| done this time, began to run after her. * 





After a second hasty glance over her shoulder, 
and an unceremonious scattering of the boys and 
girls before the entrance to the Saxe-Gotha Gar- 
dens, the woman pursued darted into the estab- 
lishment itself, as if the sixpence for admission 
might constitute an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween herself and him who followed her, or as 
if he would not believe in any one with whom he 
was acquainted entering such a place as that; 
but Reuben Culwick was in hot haste still, and 
gained upon her rapidly. 


[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 





SILK PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ROM the recent advances and discoveries in 

the photographic art, we may yet be able to 
do our decorating and ornamenting of silk by the 
use of sun-printing. If silk be thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the bichromate of potash, it will 
become extremely sensitive to the light. Then 
let any shapes or patterns cut out of tin be laid 
upon this, and the whole exposed to daylight, 
and the pattern will be at once transferred to it; 
and if the silk be white, or nearly so, the pattern 
will show distinctly a pale red, which is found to 
be quite permanent. If the silk itself be of a 
reddish tinge, then the pattern will be of a deep- 
er and richer shade. In this way very handsome 
borders for curtains or designs for any silk arti- 
cles might be printed. For instance, take fern 
leaves and arrange them to form wreaths or 
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sprays upon the prepared silk; then lay pane:; 
of glass over them to keep them flat. Upon ex- 
posing them to the sun for a short time the 
shapes will become printed upon the ground- 
work of the original color, with varied shades 
of red or brownish-red. By this simple plan the 
richest original designs may be obtained. 





THE ELIXIR OF DEATH. 


Up in the turret chamber, whence a gleam 
Shot through the lancet window on the night, 
There was a sound of falling glass—a scream, 
And silence, as when birds are heard in flight. 


There, in the stony heights of Stolzenfels, 
Its lord, a solitary student, dwelt, 

And sought Hermetic lore, and chemic spells 
Wrought from grim folios nightly overspelt. 


From Geber and the greater Albert came 

. Visions of gold from baser metals won; 
And Trismegistus fanned a steady flame 

For quest of youth enduring with the sun. 


And on this night—while from the lamp that swayed 
By silver chains in flasks of many a hue 

There gleamed a heart of light—my lord essayed 
To test the great result of all he knew. 


Alone—inspired by Paracelsus’ page 

With fatal hopes—he dared to breast the truth, 
To raise the Elixir, and from lips of age 

Quaff of the fountain of eternal youth. 


The burning potion, coursing through each vein, 
Begot an instant’s bliss: a flood of light, 

Music, and odors seethed within his brain; 
Then utter darkness, as of sudden night. 


“Life? Is it life,” he cried, “in all its prime? 
Youth? Is it youth renewed in mighty throes? 
Ha, ha! have we defeated thee, Old Time ? 
Blunted thy scythe ?—God, how the potion glows! 


“So dark, too! And this numbness of the spine! 
Can all be right? The adepts were at one, 
And the old palimpsest in word and sign 
Read clearly—what is this that I have done? 


“It is not Life, but Death! What hands are these ? 
My Miramel’s? my daughter’s? Ah, too late! 

I thought to dower thee beyond argosies 
Of Ind, and see thee throned in regal state. 


“The volume at my feet, couldst thou construe 
The characters, would show thee all; but I~ 
My child, my fair one, all is lost, and you 
Are beggared—yet one kiss before I die.” 


A weeping face, set in a cloud of light, 
Bent over icy lips whence sound had fled ; 

A cry of anguish rose upon the night— 
The wizard lord of Stolzenfels was dead. 


Whee tR 
Waitt ay 
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THE ELIXIR OF DEATH. 
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Knitted and Crochet Overshoe and 
Sandal, Figs. 1-3. 


Turse overshoes are worn over thin shoes to pro- 
tect the feet from the cold. ‘They are worked with 
blue and white tapestry worsted and twelvefold white 
worsted and steel knitting-needles in loop stitch. The 
loops on the wrong side simulate a fur lining. To 
make the overshoe shown by I'ig. 1, the pattern of 
which is given by Figs. 34 and 35, Supplement, be- 
gin on the front edge of the front with a foundation 
of 16 st. (stitch) with blue worsted. Then work, 
going back and forth, first with blue worsted two 
rounds all knit plain, in doing which always widen 
on the outer edge of the knitted part according to 
the pattern Fig. 35. 3d round.—With blue worsted 
2k. (knit plain); now lay on a twelvefold thread of 
white worsted, * wind this thread underneath, and 
on the needle of the right hand form a loop seven- 
eighths of an inch long, carry the thread back over 
the needle, winding it on the needle, and at the same 
time holding the loop with the thumb of the left 
hand, and draw the last st. worked off previously 
with blue worsted over the two threads on the nee- 
dle; the arrow-head on Fig. 3, which shows a full- 
sized section of the knitting and the manner of exe- 
cution, indicates how to insert the needle in the 
stitch. Then work with blue worsted 2 k., carry the 
white thread over these 2 st., and repeat from >. 
Cut-off the white worsted strand at the end of the 
round. 4th round.—With blue worsted. All st. on 
the needle worked off with blue worsted in the pre- 
ceding round are knit plain, and all the st. formed 
of double white worsted threads in the preceding 
round are slipped. 5th and 6th rounds.—With blue 
worsted. All knit plain, working off the double st. 
in the 5th round always as 1 st. Now repeat always 
the 3d-6th rounds. The heel is worked on both 
sides to the middle of the back in connection with 
the front, having first chained off the middle st. of 
the front. After finishing the heel, sew the edge 
stitches in the middle of the back together from the 
wrong side. ‘The sole, of which Fig. 34, Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern, is worked in a similar man- 
ner. Begin also from the front edge with a founda- 
tion of 14 st., and narrow and widen on‘the outer 
edge in the requisite manner. Having bordered the 
front, the heel, and the sole each with a round of 
single crochet with blue worsted, sew the parts to- 
gether from the wrong side according to the corre- 
sponding figures, gathering the front and heel slight- 
ly. Then take up the edge st. on the slope of the 
shoe on needles, and knit with white knitting wool 
ten rounds all plain, and then chain off the st. On 
the front of the shoe set a bow of blue satin ribbon, for, on two important points, the fashion of the win- 
as shown by the illustration. Soir ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. ter will continue the same: when the over-skirt or 

The sandal overshoe shown by Fig. 2 is worked For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 48-52. polonaise is not precisely like the skirt, it must be 
from Figs. 32 and 33, Supplement, in the same de- of a lighter color—the reverse is not permissible ; 
sign, and similar to the overshoe Fig. 1. ‘The trimming consists of a binding worked in loop stitch | the skirt must always be plain; if any one wishes to wear a figured fabric, it must be as an over- 
with white worsted, simulating fur, and of a bow of blue satin ribbon set on the front of the sandal. | skirt or polonaise. For this purpose there are manufactured woolen stuffs with brocaded stripes, 
The binding is worked in the following manner: On a foundation of the requisite length knit one | the tints of which do honor to the French colorists, so marvelous is their blending of the different 
round all plain. In the second round the loops are formed. ‘To do this pass the needle of the | hues, from the darkest to the lightest. ‘There is likewise manufactured in wool and silk a fabric 
right hand through the next st. as if going to knit off plain, then wind the working thread twice | attempted last summer in linen; this is the Djemilch, with broad stripes, entirely composed of 
on the needle of the right hand as if going to work off the st., and at the same time on a mesh | small tufts which have been cut with the scissors during the fabrication of the material. Polo- 
an inch and a quarter in circumference, which is laid on from the under side, again throw the } naises and over-skirts of this fabric are very effective. 
thread over, and then work off the st. Like this st. are worked Bonnets are higher than ever ; the news is not pleasant, but it is 
all the remaining st. 3d round.—All knit plain, in doing which impossible either to pass it over in silence or to extenuate it. Just 
always work off the treble st. as 1 st. Repeat the second and now all the ladies look as though they were returning from the 
third rounds twice, cast off, and sew the binding on the slope of spring with a pitcher on their head. ‘This fashion is unbecoming 
the front and on the free part of the sole. Set on the bow as to almost every one ; it neither protects the head nor forms a frame- 
shown by the illustration. work for the face; in fact, it is perfectly incomprehensible. Never- 

i . theless it exists, and we must make the best of it. The hair is still 
Edging for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. worn very high, and in ample quantity ; sometimes a huge pin with 

For this edging first transfer the design to linen, and on this a ball at each end holds it in place on the crown of the head, while 
baste a piece of black silk gimp, following the lines of the design, a few curly locks escape from it. We see again this autumn many 
and fasten the gimp with several stitches where the curves meet. very long scarfs of white or light gauze,;-which are twisted around 
Then stretch =the the bonnet and the neck, then fall over the face in the guise of a 
threads with black silk veil, and hang very 
as shown by the illus- low in the back. 
tration, cover them We must not forget 
with thread windings, to mention one of the 
and with similar silk principal characteris- 
work the wheels and tics of the fashion, 
star-shaped figures in which is too original 
point de reprise. not to be noticed— 
namely, the blending 
of different colors for. 
merly reserved for 


in the latter case the skirt will be plain, and the 
wooien over-skirt will be edged with fur fringe; or 
else velvet will be used for trimming, either ribbon 
or cut in strips. A great impetus has been given 
of late to the manufacture of velvet in this country. 
Unwilling any longer to use the German cotton-back 
velvets, France has applied herself to their fabrica- 
tion, and the Roubaix velvets are handsomer to-day 
and no more expensive than the velvets of Germany. 
They are cut in bands of different widths, and em- 
ployed: to trim the woolen suits just described. Fur 
fringes will be used most of all for trimming suits 
made entirely of velveteen ; these are rather heavy, 
but nevertheless are in vogue. 

As a model of a more dressy toilette, I will men- 
tion the demi-trained skirt without polonaise or pouf, 
entirely covered with. trimming, that of the front 
breadth being different from that of the back, which 
is generally composed of flounces, while the front 
breadth, or tablier, is trimmed either horizontally or 
perpendicularly with puffs, ruches, and flat folds. 

My readers may be interested in the description 
of a dress that is now being made by Worth for one 
of the leaders of fashion in Paris. The skirt is 
double the width of all other skirts, past, present, 
and future. It is arranged at regular intervals in 
large box-pleats, not merely in front, but all the way 
around. ‘This skirt is made of white satin, and has 
no other trimming. With it will be worn an over 
dress of café-au-lait velvet almost as long as the 
skirt, open in front, in the princesse shape. ‘The 
waist is open en carré, or square. The whole dress 
is trimmed with a band of black curled feathers. 
On each front of this over dress (opening over the 
white satin skirt) are set little tufts of black feathers, 
arranged so as to look like large buttons. For the 
hair is a little cap of black feathers, with a rose in 
the centre. ‘This is a dinner toilette, designed for 
reunions at a chateau in the month of November. 

Both for trimmings and dresses velvet in all its 
varieties will be much worn during the coming win- 
ter. We will enumerate the different kinds of this 
material, so beautiful that no other can be compared 
with it. First, velveteen, or English velvet, all cot- 
ton, both back and face; second, Roubaix velvet, 
with cotton back and silk face; third, Lyons cotton- 
back velvet, with less cotton and more silk than the 
Roubaix velvet; fourth, St. Etienne velvet, lighter 
with silk, but with cotton back ; and fifth, Lyons silk 
velvet, of marvelous fineness, all of silk, and of the 
highest price that the fabric can attain. Besides 
plain velvets there are silk stuffs with velvet figures, 
which are used for polonaises or tunics, to be worn 
over the velvet skirts of the same or a darker shade; 


















Fig. 3.—Crocuet Stitcw FoR OVER- 
SHOE AND SAN- 
DAL, Fies. 1 
AND 2. 





PARIS FASH- 


IONS. dress occasions, but 
[From our Own Fig. 1.—Knitrep anp Crocurt OversHor.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Knirrep anp Crocuer Sanpa.—[See Fig. 3.] bee a By tale 
CorrEsPONDENT. | For pattern see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 34 and 35. 4 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 32 and 33. walking attire. But 

for this one must be a 
good colorist, and possessed of 
correct taste, otherwise the re- 
sult is shocking. I will cite a 
few models of this combination. 
Dress of pinkish-brown velvet- 
een, not very dark, trimmed 
with a wide flounce, arranged 
in large pleats with spaces be- 
tween; high waist and close 
sleeves ; sleeveless polonaise of 
bluish-gray cloth, without trim- 
ming, buttoned all the way to 
the throat ; belt of velveteen like 
the skirt, confined by an enor- 
mous steel buckle. From this 
belt fall two ribbons of the same 
material, one from the buckle in 


I PERSIST in repeating 
what I have said before 
—there is no decided change 
in fashions, nor will there be 
while our government remains 
in its present uncertain state. 
An incalculable quantity of 
beautiful fabrics: of all kinds, 
both handsome’ ‘and costly, 
and pretty and cheap, has 
been manufactured in all the 
. gteat industrial towns of 
France; colors have been in- 
vented and combined by chem- 
ical art in a hitherto unheard- 
of fashion ; fringes of fur, and 
of soft wool woven in trellis, 
and embroideries of every 
kind, have been prepared; but 
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a a the middle of the front, and the 
all these are used precisely as a x Pe \/ .o Sd a other from the middle of the belt 
they were last winter, and, in = = t) « = rg in the back, which is furnished 
-<— for ae ero past. A ; ‘ss % oy \ + * ° % 6% = a large ba without ano 

or simple toilettes the e these two ribbons are passe 
model style is the double skirt, . we, 8 e Ls ¥ e, through a second steel buckle, 
worn with a basque-waist, but- ® oN J @ e oo o which is sewed on the left side 
toned on the side, for slender ag a * 





of the polonaise. In like man- 
ner are combined dead -leaf 
brown bound with pale green, 
gris cendre with bleu moyen, 
brown and écru, and gray and 
brown. 

As we have borrowed from 
evening toilettes for walking attire all the details which 
were wont to belong to full dress, such as draperies, double 
skirts, ribbons, and even flowers, formerly the exclusive 
appanage of ball and evening dresser, it becomes neces- 
sary to compose dinner, tea, and even simple evening 
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figures, and trimmed with two 
rows of buttons; or else a 
hunting jacket, with vest, re- 
vers, and cuffs of velvet or 
some other fabric of a differ- 
ent color or shade. Métal 
buttons are most generally worn with these suits, 
either oxidized silver or gilt. 

Dresses made of woolen fabrics will be usually 
trimmed with fur fringe. The skirt will be either 
of the material of the rest of the suit or of velveteen ; 
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costumes of transparent tissues, such as can not 
be worn in the street—for instance, silk gauze and 
even woolen grenadine! Stuffs of this kind are 
found, brocaded on t rent ground, of all 
colors and all prices, from the richest silk gauzes 
downward. Crépe de Chine preserves all its pop- 
ularity. Houses which have for their customers 
the richest and most elegant women of Paris, to 
keep this favorite material from being common 
have it covered with embroidery of beads or silk. 
I have seen some remarkable specimens of this 
kind of embroidery that were ordered by Worth, 
among others a large polonaise of white crépe 
de Chine embroidered all over with brown beads, 
which assuredly will not become common. An- 
other was embroidered with white beads, anoth- 
er with garnet beads, another with écru beads, 
and so on. An opera wrap of pink crépe de 
Chine was embroidered with black beads. ‘There 
is the same wealth of embroidery on sashes. 
Black silk gauze is embroidered with black or 
gold yellow beads, and white gauze with white 
beads for dinner and evening dresses. 

Bonnets trimmed with fur are in preparation. 
Others are wholly of fur, resembling the Persian 
hats, and ornamented in front with an aigrette 
set on like that of the Shah of Persia. 

EmME.ine RayMonD. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaver.—Your letter betrays an equal 
lack of courtesy and observation. If you read the 
Bazar as constantly as you pretend to do, you would 
know that plait is synonymous with braid, and pleat 
with fold. Aw reste, we commend to you a careful 
study of the art of polite letter-writing. 

K. K.—Your inquiry came too late to be answered 
in time for Halloween. 

Inqurren.—We regret that we can give you no in- 
formation beyond that contained in the article in 
question. 

Avnoturr Inqurrer.—Defaced postage stamps are 
absolutely worthless. Some tinie since a stupid hoax 
set hundreds of good people to work at collecting them 
in the faith that they would receive an indefinite re- 
ward for a million. 

Mus. L, H. B.—You can order the perfumes men- 
tioned at any drug store. 

Mrs. G. W. L.—You failed to send your name, hence 
we can not send you the English walking jacket pat- 
tern. The pockets, collar, cuffs, etc., 2re made of vel- 
vet or repped silk, not of the material of the sacque. 

Ciara E. 8.—Trim the alpaca suit with bias piped 
bands of the same. Wecan not write about trimmings 
on the pattern. 

Sarau E. H.—Make a double-breasted jockey basque 
to your alpaca; trim it simply with a piped band of 
the same, and-use blue steel buttons to brighten it. 
Get myrtle green cloth, navy blue flannel, and small 
plaids for kilt suits for your boy of three. He does 
not need knickerbockera, but a warm flannel skirt 
and long crimson or blue woolen stockings. 

Nove.ty.—A black cashmere sacque is suitable with 
any dress. See prices of yak braid and curled fringe 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. 
Oxidized jewelry is fast losing favor, and we advise a 
cut steel buckle and arrow instead. However, you 
can get an oxidized buckle for $2 or $3, and an arrow 
for the same price. Hats are set quite back on the 
head. Read about low coiffures in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. Buttons on re- 
dingotes are smaller than those worn last season. 

A. E.—The fouragére cords o ting or ti 
on waists will be worn again. Why not use your 
Jace curtains straight, like shades, as that is one of 
the favorite styles at present ? 

A. T.—The artist to whom reference was made was 
Mr. Church.—We learned the fact concerning which 
you inquire in conversation with East Indian mer- 
chants. We presume shades or tints are implied 
rather than whole colors, though the eye is so imper- 
fect as an optical instrument (see a late number of the 
Popular Science Monthly) that it is easy to conjecture 
possibilities outside its range. The eyes that do not 
recognize the colors, however, could hardly miss them. 
Farther illustration of the subject may be found in 
the works of Professors Tyndall and Youmans, in the 
opening portion and notes of Field's Chromatology, 
and in the first book of the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s very 
charming treatise on Music and Morals, published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

J. B. M.—Fringe would not be out of place on your 
over-skirt. 

Despemona.—If you don’t know who Desdemona 
‘was, read Shakspeare until you find out.—Put jet 
galloon and fringe on your silk basque and over-skirt ; 
put flounces on the lower skirt. 

A. B. C.—Put bias flounces on your skirt, headed by 
& bias silk band. Trim the double-breasted basque 
and over-skirt like pattern sent you with a bias band 
of green silk. Have three or five lapping flounces on 
the back breadths, while the front has one deep kilt- 
pleated flounce. 











Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the appemeet with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DParnuss AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
y yar pe | and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies romety executed by 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
ress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


A. HARAUX’S Sinn “° 












Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 FOURTH 

AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba. 
povreav &Co., 125 Fourth Ave, Send for 


circular- 


€.6. GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced. 
Prices. 


502-504 Broadway. 
HATRItt 


eee 
} 364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and > my stock 
of Human Hair Goods for the Fall, comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair only, without any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches.................. $1 and upward. 
uality Hair Switches; solid, not dyed, 








18 inches long, 4 ounces weight...............$5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight .......0..ss+eeee 6 00 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight ...... osa den eee 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight ...............+. 10 00 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, naturally Curly— __ 

inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 

risets, 25 cents 

Ladies’ own Hair made over 


D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 


of charge. 
> JUST 


PARIS NOVELTIES seceiven 


The Elegant ** PANSY Corset, the GRACE- 
FUL Corset, NEW BUSTL Embroidered 





Underwear, Undressed Kid Glov e F; and 
Gift Goods. fe _ 

J. Cc. DEVIN, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 Broadway. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


Skin Diseases a gap A 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxr, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aon, (PIMPLES Te oe ean — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Trtrer).—Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
om be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 

ody. 

Wee's Rep Ras or tHE Faor. —Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red anol, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Irou.— Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
we is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prurigo, (Intenst Itonme), Which begins when 
the ge” removed; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. © eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. e Doctor 
= be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
office. 





REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, - 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA 








BUSTLE. 








cheapest Bustle in the market. wear- Fy 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending & 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing fy 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision my 
to its original shape on —< The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its c 
— form (as is generally the fault) No 
adies? wardrcobe complete without ty 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10,11, 15,3 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 *3 
White St.,N.¥.3 &801 Race St., Phila, 4 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices, 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Removes -every blemish from the 
skin, and keeps it 

SMOOTH AND VELVETY. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 
i Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 
ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
Rit GaLourgant, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


FRENCH STAMPING * PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
zx. L. C. RIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


























The L 


GET UP 


Bulbs, an 


Stamp 











LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU 


Window Gardening. 


Rose or Violet Tinted; your own initial. Handsome 


vVy 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy §@> Free. 


adies’ Floral Cabinet. iome Paper, dever- 


Home Paper, devot- 


to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decorations. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated. Ladies will 
home pictures of society and 
housekeeping and Elegancies. 
Price $1 50 per year, including ' Choice Chromos. 


delighted with it. Delightful 
Amusements, with useful hints on 


A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free. 
A New Book, ney illustra- 

ted, devoted to Culture of Plan 

d Flowers for in-doors, with handsome illustrations 0 


Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engrav- 
ings. Price $1 50. 


Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it. 


ice 50c- 
Send 


Box. 


for List Free. Address 


“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 


5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift y siapog bee pred by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873, 
Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
7 ever ener in this country, the unprece. 

sum 0 


~ $1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
po GRAND CASH oo 


50,01 
NE GRAND CASH *eh4i 


20,000 











15500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 300 
30 CASH GIFTS - 5, 
50 CASH GIFTS 
80 CASH GIFTS 
100 CASH GIFTS 
150 CASH GIFTS 
250 CASH GIFTS 


11,000 CASH GIFT: 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
SMOUDUNG- 00... 01. << cices sicce'e $1,500,000 

The distribution will be nage whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 





eac 
400 each........ 4 
4 





0,000 


0,000 
£5,000 
325500 
550,00 
































The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
= intending to purchase tickets have no time to 
loose. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Lib: Ky., and Manager Gift Concer 
- Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


[. LAIRD’S 
ae “Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
N preparation willremoveall discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup at att Drveaists, 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &3 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


T? PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians, Send for circu- 

lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Ha & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who supped them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 




















Full particulars will_be sent on oy of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





REVOLVERS. 


Governor, 7-Shot, Weight 6 oz., Calibre 33%,, $6 00 
Blue Jacket, 7-Shot.......... “ “7:00 


Allen’s No. 30, 7-Shot...... tee Me 00 
Smith & Wesson, 7-Shot.... “ « 1100 
style 


Also, all other —_ of Revolvers, made in eve 
and finish. Guns, Fishing-Tackle, and Sporting Goods. 


Boxing-Gloves from $3 00 to $6 50 per Set. 
Indian Clubs... si $3 50 “ 500 “ Pair. 
Club Skates..... ‘ oh 00“ * 


Air-Guns & Pistols.. 300 “ 2500 each. 
Goods sent C.@. WD. Send for Circular. 


T.B. FISH & CO.,132 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THREE PAIR biricicires, 


om Gloves, 
2753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well 
oe aad ned of Milliner ods, "Laces, and Dress- 
Trimmings, together wit 





a choice assortment of 


t less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price: 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods - 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, an 
sent C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


V. VIGOUROUX, svc. 


ve.N.¥e 
Lingerie i 





fresh 
falty of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHI 

cla STHS. Wholesale Department, €” 69 EAST 

TWELFTH STREET. . Macning anp PerrorateD PatTERNs- 


AMPLES FREE!!-—The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel ee 
graving to every yearly subscriber Samples free 


BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 





Trousseau. S| 
TABLE and 











A bests pnd 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall oo 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made LARGE REDUCTIONS in prices of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 





em Paris, Berlin, and New York Ready-made Silk, 
Poplin, Mohair, and Cachmere 


* 
bated 
ae 
THR 
Fallacy” 
SUITS AND 
ot WALKING ite 
DRESSES. 


FEE 


RK 
‘ * 
Elegant Velvet, Cloth, Cashmere Polonaise, Cloaks, &c. 


—— 


PARIS AND NEW YORK MADE 
HATS, BONNETS, AND MILLINERY 
ARTICLES, From Vigor anD OTHERS. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES in Every Variety. 
A LARGE 1 PER YA 
invoice of FANCY SILK 9 , value $1 a 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
In all qualities, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
BROADWAY, Cor. 197x Sr., N. Y., 


Are offering the finest selection of the above goods 
to be found in the city, viz. : 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS. 
VELVETS., 
LACES. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 





LADIES’ CASHMERE &SILK MORNING D SES. 
KIRTS, 


R. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND GOAT 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS. — 
WHITE GOODS. 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS. 
VELVETS. 
8-PLY AND INGRAINS. 
MOQUETTES. 
PERSTAN & HOLL 
AND CARPETS (woven in1 piece). 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH OIL CLOTHS. a. ‘a 


Upholstery Department. 
CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
ses COTA, 
NTION GIVEN T 
CURTAINS. or 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





EHRICH & Co., 
287 & 289 8th AVE., “Nev Yorks” 


Send Stamp for our 







The most complete Price-List of MILLI 
jomplete NERY AND 


GOODS ever issued. 
FUrS Oven 
way Go 


Manufacture. 


ods shipped C.O.D., to any ——_ 
part of bs country, with full 
power of examination before 

1" Eoveptanne. 3, 








. 


‘Great Reductions. 7 


: : } In French Embroideries, Rib- iii 
::: bons, Dress Trimmings, Oxi- : : : 
2:1: dized Goods, &c., &c., &c. tb 


i Miller § Grant, : 


No. 879 Broadway. ; 












$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 


REDUCE PRICES, 


and will hereafter sell their $65 Machi 
$45, and other styles in proportion. ne 


THE FLORENCE 


is the ONLY Sewing-Machine that feeds the back- 
ward and forward, or to right and one as ewan 


may prefer. It has been greatly IMPROVED AND 
SIMPLIFIED, and i: . 
chine to the marke, than amy other me- 


iT IS NOW THE CHEAPEST. 
FLORENCE, Mass, Nov. 1,3. AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY PROPACH, Dressmaker, 17 East 16th St, 


has received the last Fall and Wi 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST Tate. ail 
















COLGATE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 











NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. EKENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





y 






*s, 










Pn 
o* 









city. Wigs made 
to order by the 
best artists. A 


visible wig a specialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 2, 
from forehead to nape of neck; No. 3, from ear to ear 
acrosscrown; No. 4, from ear to ear across forehead. 
Goods sent C,O.D. by express, or on receipt of color and 
money in registered letters or P.O. Order, frec of charge. 





Sold by Druggists. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragran?, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Zoilet Articles. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fieurr, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... No.20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO. 
front 6.10 1F Wears OIDs nc cccccnnescuctsccae 25 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 














WOGUM ONG eda ccvcdacsnaasesasseaccausuansae 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “« @ 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 
ae BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- ee 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
po eee ecedansaaa ae 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt............s.000 eeeaases moe) 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

sae (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “7 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
ae REDINGOTE WALKING 


RU aia da conics ean cacsgeecsadanasacundcusess “xe 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ ss 93 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... -s 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


IOs rere wadadease * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... « 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WC RU, eee “— 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Rr “ 47 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking SEICt. . .......ccccccsccocccce ee 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
| swan on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


E Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ¢e in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
— offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, at the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The omy represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


For Marking Clothing. 


022202007 . A Stencil Plate, like 
fess Sasi * pane cut, with brush and 
— 2¢ ma indelible ink, post- 
Lott* eS paid, for, S0c. Un- 
— ‘oe ee7e0" brella Plate, with 
name and add ready to attach, 35c. Circulars free. 
J. F. MARSH, S. E. cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


The New Florence 
Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may i. It has ‘been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market, 2° FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 


Teaches practical piano playing 
aud music th hi 


Clarke’s New Method 
for the Prano-Fortr carries the 
pupil by easy gradations to the 
highest practical results, 


CY 
: Sent by Mail, Price $3.75 
LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


RUNNING FERN = sence Sa atts 


Beautiful Decorative Vine. [¢2~ 100 pieces 
ressed, 




























00; 100 pieces, not pressed, $250. Ad- 
A. A. 


WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


dress, 





CHRISTMAS BELLS Sent Free. 


On receipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of amuse- 
ments, novelties, and gifts, curious, rare; and useful. 
Address ADAMS & co., blishers, Boston, Mass. 


Male or Female, $30 a 
WORKING CLASS rest cnptrpent 


blepackage of io sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 

returnstamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 

A MONTHi* to Male or Female hou. 

$375 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Hareer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SunsonipErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at thee office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 


Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 














at any time. When no date is speci- 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
MA Class 7 Octave Piauos for $2! 
oh We answer—itcosts less 






Piano sol 


profit. b 
ship direct to fami- 
4) and warrant 
ustrated cir- 


Cc 
&c. (some of 
in 44 States 


u. S. Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 











P A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lintneton,Chicago, 





fied, it is understood that the for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tgrms ror Apvertisine In Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Hi "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


fi + onan 2 or pes will send either of the 
‘ollowing wor! mail, postage prepaid, to an: rt °, 
the United States, on receipt of the price. : — 





t@~- Harrrr’s Caraxcour mailed free on rece; 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. - aiied 


I. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nicoras Pixs, U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IL. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of.the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Til. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. . B. Trisrram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Price 25 cents, 


Y 

FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camitie 
Frammarion. Edited by James Grarsuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


VI. 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton,with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Kev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “‘ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 
John Wesley.") 


VII. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the *‘ Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


VIIt. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminio Casrevar. 
a by Mrs. Anruur AgNoLp. 12mo, Cloth, 

toe 


Ix. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rrweaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime, Author of 


**Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XI 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W., 
Fornry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wirxre Coriims. Il- 
_ lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. This is the first vol- 
ume of Harper’s Library Edition of Wilkie Collins's 
Novels. Other volumes will follow at short intervals. 


2. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne," “Called to Account,” ‘ Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dower House,” 
** Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 
MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. » Frank Lee 
Beneptor, Author of “‘ My Daughter Elinor,” “ Miss 
pa Kortland,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


4. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘Birds of Prey,” ‘‘ Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuartrs 
Reapr, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “Pat ourself in 
His Place,” ‘*Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


te Harrer & Brotuens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Ss HIE Subscriber desires to call the atten- bs 
yy tion of experienced and successful Book © 
‘® Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG’S O 
CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- ra 
S ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- re) 
TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is Ss 
qq DOW published. This Cyclopedia is unlike S 
& any other now sold by subscription or other- o 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at s 
% about yearly intervals. Does not the ~ 
sale of this work offer pecuniary 4 
> advantages to Book Agents that ~ 
can not be obtained on the sale ® 
& of any other work now being sold 
© by subscription? The inducements are = 
«, liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. p~} 
S For further particulars, inquire of or address S 


3 AVERY BILL, Sy 
&Q Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. N 


. per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5t0$20 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








$10 to $20 Pardedian free. "AH: BLAIN & 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





@AOR A MONTH ! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


A month to Lady Agents every where. 
$ 125 Address Exxis M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[November 15, 1873. 








FACETIZ. 
Turks can be no doubt that the moon is inhabited, 
and by a race of le who make calls and leave cards, 
and give dinner- and go out to dances and even- 


just as we do in this gay planet. Shaks- 
long ago, en (in Antony 
and Cleopatra) he referred to “ the visiting moon.” 


ee ee 
What is the difference between an old hat on a stick | 
and money with a spendthrift ?—One scares crows, the 
other grows scarce. 4 


—_—_~>——_ 


ALL ROUND. 
Isret.uicent Youru To Artist. “I should think it be 
er Sir, to do that ’ere.” 


BTIST. 
| BA a nee bean’t got Willis’s farm in the picter, 


\ st, ‘Oh! where's that 2” 
L ¥. “There it be, Sir, just behind yer.” 


oO J 
Those peoples of Europe who talk broken Latin go 
by the name of the Latin races. Would it not 
more correct to call them the Dog-Latin races? 
—a—_—— 


A Yew sturLe Taovents anp Expressions ON THE 
Frenon Revoivtiox.—The Anathemas are there, and 
the miraculous Thing is there. Whence it: cometh ? 
Whither it goeth? ese are questions. When the 
age of Miracles lay faded into the distance as an in- 
credible tradition, and even the age of Conventionali- 
ties was now old; and Man’s Existence had for long 
generations rested on mere formulas which were 
poy” hollow by the course of time; and it seemed as 

f no Reality any longer existed, but only Phantasms of 
realities, and God’s Universe were the work of the Tai- 
lor and Upholsterer mainly, and men wore buckram 
masks that went about becking and grimacing there— 
on a sudden the Earth yawns asunder, and amid Tar- 
tarean emoke, and glare of fierce brightness, uses Sans- 
culottism, many-headed, fire-breathing, and asks, What 
think ye of me 7—Tomas CaRLyLe. 


ooo 
Nature abhors a vacuum. Is this the reason that 
with light-headed people all liquors go to the head ? 


——_——— 
A Leg pe an says: “‘ Speaking about Dement, 
his name is giving us more uneasiness than Froude’s 
Governed by the rules that settle English pro- 
nunciation, Bradlaugh, according to ]-a-u-g-h, is Brad- 
laff; according to p-l-o-u-g-h, is Bradlow; according 
to e-n-o-n-g-h, is Bradluff; according to t-h-o-u-g-h, 
is Bradio. I shouldn’t know what to cali him if I was 
laying oo with him, and held four aces and a king. 
Bue as the situation isn’t likely to turn up this deal, I 
won't worry myself about it.” 
ee 

Professor Beligwick was geologizing in a quarry near 
a high-road in England, dressed in a rough suit for the 
purpose, and striking vigorous blows with his hammer 
upon the rock, when a traveling age coming up 
stop at the place, and a gentleman within beck- 
oned to the professor to come up to the door, as he 
wanted to know the way to the residence of a noble- 
man in that locality. Professor Sedgwick having an- 
swered this and various other questions put to him 
very readily, the gentleman, pleased with what he 
deemed the intelligence and civility. of the quarry- 
man, Offered him a shilling, which was received with 
thanks. The carriage drove on, taking its occupant 
to the nobleman’s house, where he was an invited 

est, Soon after Professor Sedgwick followed him, 
or he was staying there at that time himself. At 
dinner they happened to be seated near each other, 
and soon fell into conversation. .After a while the 
— looking earnestly at Professor Sedgwick, 
observed, 

“‘Tthink I must have had the pleasure of seeing you 
before,-and that not very long ago?” 

“Oh yes!” was the re My 5 **vou saw me this morn- 
ings and gave me a shilling for answering a whole 
- ng ot questions, and I was much obliged to you 

or it.” 
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“ DOING” ‘THE BAGGAGE-SMASHERS. 


TO OUR RAILWAY “MANAGERS.” A uappy THovcnt ror TRAVELERS.—Railway offi- 
Break, break, break cials, possibly, may not be strict grammarians, but 
Waar passengers’ bones, for ye there is little doubt that most of them are now well 
Care not what ’plaints they utter: versed in Accidence. 
Ye’ve got the monopoly! 


Tis bad for the driver and mate, 

When the goods train gets in the way; 
*Tis bad when the mail is late, 

But no one is to blame, ye say! 


So the doomed express goes on 
To destruction under the hill; 

For want of the touch of a points-man’s hand, 
Or the sound of a whistle that’s still. 


Breaks, breaks, breaks 
Must be quickly improved, and ye | 

Will find that the trust ye’ve abused is dead, 
And never revived ’twill be! 


—_——_~—_——. 
Chemists say no matter is ever lost. Printers deny it. 
ERED SOR 


We can not say that the following obituary notice 
appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger, but we have seen 
funeral tributes that were quite as touching in the col- 
umns of that paper: 

‘Died on the 17th, Henry Wilkins Glynn, aged three 
days and seven hours, after a long and painful illness. 
which he bore with Christian fortitude. The funera 
will take place at the residence of his afflicted parents, 
320 Broad Street, this afternoon, at three o’clock. 

“No more his pa will candy bring 
- Unto his darling boy. 
He loud aloft will praises sing, 
Expressive of his joy. 


** With little angels he will stay, 
ae ee His rattle spring with pride, 
The advent of a wild-cat broke up a wedding in * And bless the day, when far away, 
Missouri the other evening: The cat wanted to intro- He laid him down and died. 
duce a new claws in the marriage ceremony. “Gone to meet his grandmother.” 


i68  C wat 
The dressing-gown is the most lasting of all gar- 
ments—it is seldom worn out. 





A LETTER TO THE “OULD COUNTHRY”—FROM BRIDGET TO PAT, 











AN IRISH VOCALIST, | 

At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, there was an old 
vicar choral who loved his dinner, ‘‘ not wisely, but too 
well.” He had bought a fine quarter of mutton, and 
intended to have it-for his Sunday’s: repast, after the 
—_ of chanting the morning service, but forgot to 
tell his wife in what manner he wished it to be cooked. 
The good lady, however, was equal to the emergency. 
In the middle of the Te Dewm a small boy was observed 
to coos up the aisle till he came near the choir, where 
his father was singing, and in a piping treble mingled 
with the chorus thus: * 

“My mother’s got a:quarter of mutton, and she don’t 
know what to do-o-00 wi’ it.” 

The father responded : 

“ Let her boil the leg, and roast the loin, and make a 
dumpling of the su-u-u-et.” Omnes, ‘“ Amen.” 

a : 


‘ POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Manee.. “What are you looking so sorry about 
Asthur?” ~*~. 
- Arruur. ‘‘ Multiplication.”  . 

Manee. “ Oh, know all about multiplication !” 

ARzruvur. “Do you? What’s twice ten, then?” 

Manger. ‘Oh, twenty-one, of course!” 

Arravr. “NO, it’s not. It’s only a 

Maper. “ Ah, but every thing’s riz, you know!” 
—_—_~_——— 


We have societies for the protection of every thing 
worth protecting, with the one important exception of 
human life. As a mere suggestion, we would ask 
whether some philanthropist might not institute a sv- 
ciety to prevent— 

1. Silly children playing in a public road thronged 
with vehicles. 

2. Stupid donkeys looking with lighted candles for 
leakage in pae-pi eS, 

* 8. Foolish acrobats dancing on tight-ropes or swing- 
ing on ——— at giddy heights. 

4. Reckless men traveling by railway unaccompanied 
by one director or two bishops as guarantees against 
accident. 

5. Hard-working ballet-girls pring their vocations 
in dresses which a single spark will wreathe in flames 
in a single moment. 

We offer this eg arava without the faintest hope 
of its being carried into effect, yet legislation and pbi- 
lanthropy have been wasted on more insignificant mat- 


ters, 


A maniac writes to ask if a sailor is like sage and 
onions because he’s often dressed in duck. 


__—_~——_—_.. 
MICHAELMAS “ GEESE.” 
Those who are taken in by puffing advertisements. 
hose who demand encores at concerts and other 
musical entertainments. : 
hose who take a railway journey without insuring 
their lives. 
Those who eat and drink what they know will disa- 
gree with them. 
Those who wear a high black hat when they have the 
chance of being comfortable in a low white one. 
Those who drink green teas. 
Those who paint—themselves, Fi 
Those who persist in giving fees and gratuities at 
theatres where they are strictly forbidden. 
hose who encourage street beggars, street min- 
strels, streét mountebanks, and street organists. 
Those who fancy that with a little care they can live 
as cheaply at the sea-side as at home. 
Those who imagine that clothes, meat, and other 
luxuries will ever again be reasonable in price. 
Those who wear thin boots in wet weather. 
Those who enter into conversation with strangers in 
the streets of New York. 
Those who lend umbrellas. 
Those who look to see how a novel is going to end 
before they are half-way through the first volume. 
Those who propose without feeling sure that they 
will be accepted. : 
Those who believe that they shall live to see New 
on properly governed, and the streets kept clean in 
winter. 
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And Dinny Mullins is admitted to some of the First Houses in the City. 











Sister Norah is staying at-one of the Big Hotels— 





And little Tim Murphy is in a Broker's Office.” 































